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PREFACE 



In making the following SeleotionB from the **Meta- 
moiphoses" of Ovid, the editor has had the doable 
object in view— of omitting objectionable paasageSi and 
giving as much of the work as can be easily read in the 
Qsnal cnrricnlnm of our schools. The Extracts given in 
the present little volume bear upon the most prominent 
incidents and themes of mythological story. Where ex- 
ceptions to this rule occur, it is hoped that the omissions 
will be compensated by occasional reference to the general 
tenor of the omitted Fables, in Notes to passages con- 
tained in this work. 

As Ovid is among the first of the Latin poets, with 
whose writings the scholar becomes familiar, it is unneces- 
sary to apologise for the simplicity and copiousness of the 
Notes. Perhaps not more than enough has been done to 
facilitate the tyro's study, and enough is left to stimulate 
his industry and exercise classical talent. While the 
idioms and more difficult passages are carefully explained, 
considerable attention has been bestowed upon the mytho- 
logy and geography. 



IV PREFACE. 

From the available sources of information, which are 
now so ample and numerous, whatever appeared to the 
editor useful and necessary has been taken, without any 
attempt at originality in the style or manner of compila- 
tion : his gr^t object was practical utility. But it would 
be uncandid nbt to acknowledge that he has got most 
valuable suggestions from Notes on the following books: 
— *' Ferguson's Metamar{^os^»" "Bamsay's Extracts from 
TibuUusand Ovid," ^*!si^»'s Excerpta," "TheDelphini 
Edition," and several others bearing upon the subject im- 
mediately or indirectly. 






EXTEACTS FBOM THE METAM0BPH08E8. 



BOOK I. 

THB ABGUMEKT. 

In nova fort aaimtis mutatas dicece formas 
Corpora. Di, ccej^tis. nam vos mnt&stis et illas, 
Adspirate meis, primaqne ab origine mnndi 
Ad mea perpetaom dedndte tempoxa carxneo. 

Fab. I. — Chaos and the Creation. 

AiTTE mare et terras, et, quod tegit omnia, ooelum, 5 
Unus erat toto nature vultus in orbe, 
Quern dixSre Chaos, rudis indigestaque moles ; 
Nee quicquam, nisi pondus iners; congestaque e6dem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum. 
Nullus adhuc mundo prcebebat lumina Titan ^ 10 
Nee nova crescendo reparabat comua Phoebe ; 
Nee circumfuso pendebat in aere, Tellus, 
Ponderibus librata suis ; nee brachia longo 
Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite. 
Qu^ue fuit tellus, illic et pontus et aer ; 15 

Sic erat instabilis tellus, innabilis unda, 
Lucis egens aer ; nulli sua forma manebat ; 
Obstabatque aliis aliud : quia corpore in uno 
Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 
MoUia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus. 20 
Hanc Deus et melior litem Natura diremit : 

B 



2 CHAOS AND THS CREATION. 

Nam ooelo terras, et terris abscidit undas, 
£t liquidain spisso secrevit ab aere coelum. 
QusB postqaam evolvit cscoqne exemit acervo, 
Dissociata locis concord! pace ligavit. 25 

Ignea convexi vis et sine pondere ccsli 
Emicuit, snmm&que locum sibi legit in arce. 
Proximus est aer illi levitate locoqae ; 
Densior his tellus, elementaqae grandia traxit, 
Et pressa est gravitate sui : circmnflaus hmnor 80 
Ultima possedit, solidamque coerouit orbem. 

Fab. n. — ^Thb Creation of Man. 

Sio ubi dispositam, qoisquis fuit ille Deorum, 
Gongeriem secoit^ sectamque in membra redegit ; 
Principio terram, ne non sequalis ab omni 
Parte foret, magni speciem glomeravit in orbis. 
Tam'freta difiundi, rapidisque tmnescere ventis 5 
Jussit, et ambitse circmndare litora terrse. 
Addidit et fontes, immensaque stagna lacosque, 
Flaminaque obliquis cinxit declivia ripis : 
Quae diversa loois partim, sorbentnr ab ipsi, 
la mare perveniunt partim, campoque recepta 10 
liberioris aqusB pro ripis litora pulsant. 
Jussit et extendi campos, subsidere valles, 
Fronde tegi silvas, lapidosos surgere montes. 
Utque duae dextrft coelum totidemque sinistrA 
Parte secant Zonn, quinta est ardentior illis ; 15 
Sic onus inclusum numero distinxit eodem 
Cura Dei, totidemque plagce tellure premuntur. 
Quarum quss media est, non est habitabilis sestu ; 
Nix tegit alta duas ; totidem inter utramque locavit, 
Temperiemque dedit mixt4 cum frigore flammA. 20 
Imminet his aer, qui, quanto est pondere terrad 



THE CREATION OF MAN. 8 

Pondos aqua levius, tanto est onerorior igia. 
Dlic et nebulas, illic consistere nubes 
Jussit, et humanas motura tonitrua xnentes, 
£t cum iulminibus facientes frigora ventos. 25' 
His qu6que non passim mundi fabricator habendum 
Aera permisit : vix nunc obsistitur illis, 
Quum sua quisque regant diverso flamina tractu, 
Quin lanient mundum ; tanta est discordia iratrum. 
Eurus ad Auroram Nabatseaque regna recessit 80 
Persidaque, et radiis juga subdita matutinis. 
Vesper et occiduo que litora Sole tepescuni, 
ProximasuntZephyro ; Scy thiam Septemquetrionem 
Horrifer invasit Boreas; contraria tellus 
Nubibus assidnis pluvioque madescit ab Austro. 85 
Hsec super imposuit liquidum et gravitate carentem 
iBtbera, nee quicquam terrene fscis babentem. 
Vix ea limitibus dissepserat omnia certis, 
Quum, qu88 pressa diu massd latu^re sub illd, 
Sidera coeperunt toto effervescere coelo. 40 

Neu regio foret ulla suis animantibus orba, 
Astra tenent coeleste solum, formsque Deorum ; 
Cesserunt nitidis habitandae piscibus undae ; 
Terra feras cepit, volucres agitabilis aer. 

Sanctius his animal mentisque eapacius altse 45 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cetera posset. 
Natus homo est, sive hunc divino semine fecit 
Ble opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo ; 
Sive recens tellus, seductaque nuper ab alto 
^there, cognati retinebat semina coeli. 50 

Quam satus lapeto, mixtam fluvialibus undis, 
Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta Deorum. 
Pronaque quum spectent animalia cetera terram, 
Os homini sublime dedit, coelumque tneri 
Jusnt, et erectos ad sideza toUere vultos. 55 



4 THBORBATIOir OF MAN. 

Sic, mod6 quie fueiat rudis et sine imagine, tellus 
Indidt ignotas hominum conversa figuras. 

Fab. in. — ^Thb Foub Ages. 

AiTBEA prima sata est setas, quad, yindice nullo, 
Sponte su4| sine lege, fidem rectumqne colebat. 
Pcena metusque aberant ; nee verba minada fixo 
iEre legebantur : nee snpplex turba timebant 
Judicis ora sni ; sed erant sine judice tuti. 5 

Nondum csesa sois, peregrinnm ut viseret orbem, 
Montibus in liquidas pinus descenderat undas ; 
Nullaqne mortales prseter sua litora n6rant. 
Nondum prsecipites cingebant oppida fossae ; 
Non tuba directi, non sris cornua flezi, 10 

Non galeso, non ensis erant ; sine militis usu 
MoUia securse peragebant otia gentea 
Ipsa qudque immunis rastroque intacta, nee ullis 
Sauda vomeribus, per se dabat omnia tellus ; 
Gontentique cibis, nullo cogente, creatis, 15 

Arbuteos fetus, montanaque fraga legebant, 
Gomaque et in duris hsrentia mora rubetis, 
£t qusB deciderant patuld Jovis arbore glandes. 
Ver erat ®temum, placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zepbyri natos sine semine flores. 20 
Mox etiam fruges tellus inarata ferebat, 
Nee renovatus ager grayidis canebat aristis. 
Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina nectaris ibant ; 
Flavaque de viridi stillabant ilice mella. 

Fab. IV. — ^The Fous Seasons. 

PosTQUAH, Satumo tenebrosa in Tartara misso, 
Sub Jove mundus erat ; subiit argentea proles, 



TBB FOUB 8BA80N8. 5 

Auro deterior, folvo pretiosdor sere. 
Jupiter antiqui contraxit tempera verifl ; 
Perque hiemes aestusqne et inaequales autanmes 5 
Et breve ver, spatiis exegit quatuor annum. 
Turn primiim siccis aer fervoribus ustus 
Ganduit, et ventis glacies adstricta pependit. 
Turn primdm subiere domes ; domus antra fuerunt, 
£t densi frutices, et vinctss cortice virgsd. 10 

Sentina turn primikm longis Cerealia sulcis 
Obruta sunt, pressique jugo gemu^e jnvencL 

Tertia post illas successit s^enea proles, 
Ssevior ingeniis et ad honida promptior arma, 
Nee scelerata tamen. De dure est ultima ferro. 15 
Protinus irrumpit yensd pejoris in SBVum 
Omne nefas ; fugere pudor verumque fidesque ; 
In quorum subidre locum fraudesque dolique, 
Insidieque et vis et amor sceleratus habendi 
Vela dabat ventis, nee adhuc bene noverat illos, 20 
Navita ; quseque diu steterant in montibus altis, 
Fluctibus ignotis insultav^re carine. 
Gommunemque priiis, ceu lumina solis et auras, 
Gautus humum longo signavit limite mensor. 
Nee tantihn segetes alimentaque debita dives 25 
Poscebatur humus ; sed itum est in viscera terrse, 
Quasque recondiderat Stjgiisque admoverat umbris, 
EffodiuDtur opes, irritamenta malorum. 
Jamque nocens ferrum, feiroque nocentius aurum 
Prodlerant ; prodit bellum, quod pugnat utroque, 80 
Sanguine&que manu crepitantia concutit anna. 
Vivitur ex rapto : non hospes ab hospite tutus, 
Non socer a genero ; fratrum qu6que gratia rara est 
Imminet exitio vir conjugis, ilia mariti ; 
Lurida tenibiles miscent aconita noveross ; 85 
Filius ante diem patrios inquirit in annos. 

b2 



6 THE FOUB 8BA80NS. 

Victa jacet Pietas, et Virgo caeda madentes. 
Ultima coelestum, terras Astrea reliqtdt. 

Fab. V. — The GiAin:8. 

NsYE foret terris securior arduus aether ; 
Affect&sse ferunt regnum coeleste Gigantas, 
Altaque congestos stroxisse ad sidera montes. 
Turn pater omnipotens misso perfregit Olympnm 
Fulmine, et excussit subjecto Pelion Oss89. 5 

Obruta mole 8U& quom corpora dira jacerent ; 
Perfusam multo natorum sanguine Terram 
Incaloisse ferunt, calidumque anim&sse cruorem ; 
Et, ne nulla suae stirpis monumenta manerent. 
In faciem vertisse hominum. Sed et ilia propago 10 
Gontemptrix Superiim, saevaeque avidissima casdis, 
Et violenta fuit : sdres e sanguine natos. 

Fab. VI. — ^Ltgaon. 

QvM pater ut summft vidit Satumius arce, 
Ingemit ; et, facto nondum vulgata recenti, 
Foeda Lycaoniad referens convivia mensae, 
Ingentes animo et dignas Jove concipit iras ; 
Ck>nciliumque vocat : tenuit mora nulla vocatos. 5 

Est via sublimis, ccelo manifesta sereno ; 
Lactea nomen habet, candore notabilis ipso. 
Hac iter est Supens ad magni tecta Tonantis, 
Begalemque domum. Dextrd IsBv^ue, Deorum 
Atria nobilium valvis celebrantur apertis ; 10 

Plebs habitant diversa lods ; a fronte potentes 
Goelicolas clarique sues posudre Penates. 
Hie locus est, qnem, si verbis audacia detur, 
Haud timeam magni dixisse Palatia coeli. 



LTGAON. 7 

Ergo ubi marmoreo Saperi sedSre recessu, 15 

Celsior ipse loco soeptroque innixus ebiimo, 
Terrificam capitis concussit terque quaterqud 
Csesariem, cum qu& terrain, mare, sidera, movit. 
Talibus inde modis ora indignantia solvit : 
Non ego pro mundi regno magis anxios ill4 20 
Tempestate fni, qii4 centum quisque parabat 
Injicere anguipedom captivo bradiia coelo : 
Nam, quanquam ferns hostis erat, tamen illud ab nno 
Gorpore et ex unft (.endebat origine bellum. 
Nmic mihi, qjok totum Nereuscircomsonatorbem, 25 
Perdendum est mortale genus. Per flumina juro 
Infera, sub terras Stygio labentia luco, 
Guncta pri&s tentata: sed immedicabile vulnus 
Ense reddendum est, ne pars sincera trahatur. 
Sunt mihi Semidei, sunt rustica numina, Nymphee 30 
Faunique Satyrique et monticolse Silvani : 
Quos quoniam ccsli nondum dignamur honore, 
Qiias dedimus, cert^ terras habitare sinamus. 
An satis, o Superi, tutos fore creditis illos, 
Quummihi,quifulmen,quiyos habeoque regoque, 35 
Struxerit insidias notus feritate Lycaon ? 
Gonfremu^re omnes, studiisque ardentibus ausum 
Talia deposcunt. Sic, quum manus impia sssyit 
Sanguine Gssareo Romanum exstinguere nomen, 
Attonitum tantsd subito terrore ruined 40 

Hamanum genus est, totusque perhorruit orbis. 
Nee tibi grata mintis pietas, Auguste, tuorum, 
Qu&m fuit ilia Jovi. Qui postquam voce manuque 
Murmura compressit ; tenu^re silentia cuncti. 
Substitit ut clamor, pressus gravitate regentis ; 45 
Jupiter hoc iterum sermone silentia rumpit : 
Ble quidem poonas, curam banc dimittite, solvit ; 
Quod tamem admissum, qu» sit vindicta, docebo. 



8 LTOAON. 

Contigerat nostras izi£unia temporis aures ; 
Qaam cupiens falsam, sumtno delabor Olympo, 50 
Et deus human& lustro sub imagine terras. 
Longa mora est, quantum noxsB sit ubique repertum, 
Enumerare : minor ftiit ipsa infamia vero. 
Maenala transieram, latebris horrenda ferarum, 
Et cum Cyllene gelidi pineta Lycsei ; 55 

Arcados mnc sedes et inhospita tecta tyraimi 
Ingredior, traherent quum sera crepuscula noctem. 
Signa dedi venisse Deum ; vulgusque precaxi 
Cceperat. Irridet primd pia vota Lycaon, 
Mox ait, Experiar, Deus hie, discrimine aperto, 60 
An sit mortalis ; nee erit dubitabile vemm. 
Nocte gravem somno necopinft predere morte 
Me parat : hsec illi placet ezperientia veri. 
Nee contentus eo, missi de gente MolossA 
Obsidis unius jugulum mucrone resolvit ; 65 

Atque ita semineces partim ferventibus artus 
Mollit aquis, partim subjecto torruit ignL 
Quos simul imposuit mensis ; ego vinddce flamm4 
In domino dignos everti tecta Penates. 
Territus ille fligit, nactusque silentia runs 70 

Exnlulat, frustraque loqui conatnr : ab ipso 
Colligit 08 rabiem, solitseque cnpidine cfiedis 
Vertiturin pecudes; etnuncqudque sanguine gaudet 
In yillos abeunt vestes, in crura lacerti ; 
Fit lupus, et yeteris servat vestigia formn : 75 

Canities eadem est, eadem violentia Yultu, 
Idem oculi lucent, eadem feritatis imago. 
Occidit una domus ; sed non domus ima perire 
Digna fuit : quit terra patet, fera regnat Erinnys ; 
In &cinus juiAsse putes : dent ociiis omnes 80 
Quas meruire pati, sic stat sententia, pcsnas. 
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Fab. VIL — ^Thb Delvgb. 

Dicta Jovis pars voce probant stimulosqae furenti 
Adjiciunt ; aHi partes assensibus implent. 
Est tamen huma&i generis jactora dolori 
Omnibtis ; et, qiue sit terrse mortalibas orbse 
Forma futura, rogant ; quis sit latnrus in aras 5 
Thura? ferisne paret popnlandas tradere terras? 
Talia qusdrentes, sibi enim fore cetera curie, 
Bex Superiim trepidare vetat, sobolemque priori 
Dissimilem populo promittit origine mirA. 

Jamqae erat in totas sparsams Aihnina terras ; 10 
Sed timnit, ne fort^ sacer tot ab ignibus aetber 
Gonciperet flammas, longusque ardesceret axis. 
Esse qa6qae in fatis reminiscitory affore tempns, 
Qao mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia coeli 
Ardeat, et mundi moles operosa laboret. 15 

Tela reponuntnr manibns fabricata Gydopum : 
Pcena placet diversa, genus mortale sub undis 
Perdere, et ex omni nimbos dimittere c<b1o. 
Protinus ^oliis Aquilonem claudit in antris, 
Et queecunque fugant inductas flamina nubes ; 20 
Emittitque Notum. Madidis Notus evolat alis, 
Terribilem pice& tectns caligine vultum : 
Barba gravis nimbis ; canis fluit imda capillis ; 
Fronte, sedent nebulae ; rorant pennseque sinusque. 
Utque manu lat4 pendentia nubila pressit, 25 

Fit fragor ; hinc densi funduntur ab sethere nimbi 
Nuntia Junonis varies induta colores, 
Concipit Iris aquas, alimentaque nubibus aflfert 
Stemuntur segetes, et deplorata coloni 
Vota jacent, longique labor perit irritus anni. 30 
Nee ccelo contenta suo est Jovis ira ; sed illtun 
Cieruleus frater juvat auxiliaribus undis. 



10 THE DELUGE. 

Convocat bic Amnes : qui postquam tecta tyranni 
Intravdre sai, Non est hortamine longo 
Nunc, ait, utendum ; vires efiundite vestras, 85 
Sic opiis est ; aperite domos, ac, mole remotft, 
Fluminibus vestris totas immittite habenas. 

Jusserat : hi redeunt, ac fontibus ora relaxant, 
£t defrenato yolyuntur in eqnora cursu. 
Ipse tridente suo terram percussit ; at ilia 40 

£itremtiit, motuque sinus patefedt aquanim. 
Exspatiata raunt per apertos fiumina campos, 
Gumque satis arbusta simid pecudesque virosque 
Tectaqne, oumque suis rapiunt penetralia sacris. 
Si qna domus mansit potuitque resistere tanto 45 
Indejecta malo ; culmen tamen altior hujus 
Unda tegit, presssaqne labant sub gurgite turres. 

Jamque mare et tellus nullum discrimen habebant: 
Omnia pontus erant; deerant qu6que litora ponto. 
Occupat hio collem ; cymb& sedet alter adunc4, 50 
Et dudt remos iUic, ubi nuper ar&rat. 
Ille supra segetes aut merssB culmina villae 
Navigat ; hie 8umm4 piscem deprendit in ulmo. 
Figitur in viridi, si fors tulit, ancbora prato ; 
Aut subjecta tenmt curvse vineta carinse. 55 

Et, mod6 qak graciles gramen carpsdre capell®, 
Nunc ibi deformes ponunt sua corpora pbocsB. 
Mirantur sub aqu4 lucos urbesque domosque 
Nereides ; silvasque tenent delphines, et altis 
Inoursant ramis, agitataque robora pulsant. 60 
Nat lupus inter oves ; fulvos vebit unda leones ; 
Unda vebit tigres ; nee vires fulminis apro, 
Crura neo ablato prosunt velocia cervo. 
Quiesitisque diu terris, ubi sidere detur, 
In mare lassatis volucris vaga deddit alis. 65 

Obruerat tumulos immensa licentia ponti, 
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Pulsabantque novi montana cacumina fluctos. 
Maxima pars und& rapitur ; qnibus unda peperdt, 
nios loDga domant inopi jejunia victu. 

Fab. Vm. — Deucalion and Ptbbha. 

Sepabat Aonios (Etsis Phocis ab arris, 
Terra feraz, dum terra fiiit ; sed tempore in illo 
Pars mans et latns subitarum campus aquarum. 
Mons ibi vertidbtis petit arduus astra duobus, 
Nomine Parnassus, superatque cacmnine nubes. 5 
Hie ubi Deucalion, nam cetera texerat nquor, 
Cum consorte tori parvi rate vectus adhiesit ; 
Corycidas nymphas et numina montis adorant, 
Fatidicamque Themin, quse tunc orada tenebat. 
Non illo melior quisquam neo amantior sequi 10 
Vir fuit, aut ill4 metuentior uUa Deorum. 
Jupiter ut liquidis stagnare paludibus orbem, 
£t snperesse videt de tot mod6 millibus unum, 
£t superesse videt de tot mod6 millibus unam, 
Innocuos ambos, cultores numinis ambos ; 15 

Nubila disjecit ; nimbisque Aquilone remotis, 
£t ccelo terras ostendit et aethera terris. 
Nee maris ira manet, positoque tricuspide telo 
Mulcet aquas rector pelagi ; supraque profundum 
Ezstantem, atque humeros innato murioe tectum, 20 
Geruleum Tritona vocat, oonchaeque sonaci 
Inspirare jubet, fluctusque et fiumina signo 
Jam revocare dato. Cava buccina sumitur illi, 
Tortilis, in latum quae turbine cresdt ab imo ; 
Bucdna, quie medio concepit ut aera ponto, 25 
Litora voce replet sub utroque jacentia Phoebo. 
Tum quoque, ut ora Dei madid4 rorantia barbd 
Contigiti et oednit jussos in£ata receptus. 
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Omnibus audita est telluris et lequoris uudis ; 
Et quibus est undis audita, coercuit omnes. 30 
Jam mare litus habet ; plenos capit alveus amnes ; 
Flumina subsidunt ; coUes exire yidentur ; 
Surgit humus ; crescunt loca decrescentibus undis ; 
Postque diem longam nudata cacumina silvsd 
Ostendunt limumque tenent in fironde relictiun. 85 
Bedditus orbis erat. Quern postquam vidit inanem, 
Et desolatas agere alta silentia terras ; 
Deucalion lacrimis ita Pyrrham afiatur obortis 
O soror, o conjux, o femina sola superstes, 
Quam commune mihi genus et patruelis origo, 40 
Deinde torus junxit, nunc ipsa pericula jungunt ; 
Terrarum, quascunque vident occasus et ortus, 
Nos duo turba samus : possedit cetera pontus. 
HflBC qu6que adhuc vitsd non est fiducia nostraa 
Gerta satis : terrent etiamnunc nubila mentem. 45 
Quid tibiy si sine me fatis erepta fuisses, 
Nunc animi, miseranda, foret ? quo sola timorem 
Ferre modo posses ? quo consolsmte doleres ? 
Namque ego,crede mihi, si te qu6que pontus haberet 
Te sequerer, conjux, etmequ6que pontus haberet. 50 
O utinam possem populis reparare patemis 
Artibus, atque animas formatsB infundere terras ! 
Nunc genus in nobis restat mortale duobus, 
Sic visum Superis, hominumque exempla manemus, 
Dixerat, et flebant. Placuit coeleste precari 55 
Numen, et auxilium per sacras quserere sortes. 
Nulla mora est ; adeunt paritei Gephisidas undas, 
Ut nondum liquidas, sic jam vada nota secantes. 
Inde ubi libatos irroravere liquores 
Vestibus et capiti ; flectunt vestigia sanctse 60 
Ad delubra Dese, quorum fastigia turpi 
Pallebant musco, stabantque sine ignibus ar». 
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Ut templi tetigSre gradus, procumbit nterqae 
Pronos humi, gelidoque pavens dedit oscnla saxo. 
Atque ita, Si precibns, dizerunt, nnmina justis 65 
Victa remoUescunt, si flectitar ira Deorum ; 
Die, Themi, qu& generis damnmn reparabile nostri 
Arte sit, et mersis fer opem, mitissima, rebus. 
Mota Dea est, sortemque dedit : Discedite templo, 
Et velate caput, dnctasque resolvite vestes, 70 
Ossaque post tergum magnas jactate parentis. 
Obstupulre diu ; mmpitqne silentia voce 
Pyrrha prior, jussisque DesB parere recusat ; 
Detque sibi veniam, pavido rogat ore, pavetque 
Lsedere jactatis matemas ossibus umbras. 75 

Interea repetunt csacis obscura latebris 
Verba datie sortis secum, inter seque volutant. 
Inde Promethides placidis Epimethida dictis 
Mulcet et, Aut fallax, ait, est solertia nobis, 
Aut pia sunt nullumque nefas oracula suadent. 80 
Magna parens Terra est ; lapides in corpore terrte 
Ossa reor dici ; jacere hos post terga jubemur. 
Gonjugis augurio quanquam Titania mota est, 
Spe^ tamen in dubio est ; ade6 coelestibus ambo 
IHffidunt monitis : sed quid tentare nocebit ? 85 
Disoedunt, velantque caput tunicasque recingunt, 
Et jussos lapides sua post vestigia mittunt 
Saza, quis hoc credat, nisi sit pro teste vetustas ? 
Ponere duritiem coepere suumque rigorem, 
MoUirique mor&, moUitaque ducere formam. 90 
Moz, ubi crevdrunt, naturaque mitior illis 
Contigit, ut quffidam sic non manifesta videri 
Forma potest hominis, sed, uti de marmore coBpto, 
Non ezacta satis rudibusque simillima signis. 
Quffi tamen ex illis aliquo pars humida succo, 95 
Et terrena fmt, versa est in corporis usum ; 

c 
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Quod solidam est flectiqae neqnit, mntatnr in ossa; 
Qaod mod6 vena fuit, sub eodem nomine mansit. 
Inque brevi spatio, Superorum nnmine, saxa 
Missa viri manibus fadem trazSre virilem ; 100 
Et de femineo reparata est femina jactu. 
Inde genus durum sumus experiensque laborumi 
£t doGumenta damns, qu4 simus origine nati. 

Fab. IX. — Python. 

Cetera divends tellus animalia formis 
Sponte 8U& peperit, postquam vetus humor ab igne 
Percaluit Solis, coenumque udnque paludes 
Intumudre eestu, fecundaque semina rerum 
Vivaci nutrita solo, ceu matris in alvo 5 

Greverunt, &ciemque aliquam cepdre morando. 
Sio ubi deseruit madidos septemfluus agros 
Nilus, et antiquo sua flumina reddidit sdveo^ 
dffitherioque recens exarsit sidere limus ; 
Flurima cultores versis animalia glebis 10 

Inyeniunt, et in his quffidam mod6 coBpta, sub ipsum 
Nascendi spatium ; quaedam imperfecta suisque 
Trunca vident nnmeris ; et eodem in corpore ssepe 
Altera pars vivit, rudis est pars altera teUus. 
Quippe ubi temperiem sums^re humorque calorque, 
Goncipiunt, et ab his oriuntur enncta duobus : 
Quumque sit ignis aqusB pugnax ; vapor humidus 
Bes creat, et discorsconcordiafetibus aptaest. [omnes 
Ergo ubi diluvio tellus lutulenta recenti 
Solibus letheriis almoque recanduit ssstu ; 20 

Edidit innumeras species, partimque figuras 
Betulit antiquas, partim nova monstra creavit. 
nia quidem noJlet, sed te qu6que, maxime Python, 
Tum genuit, poptdisque novis, incognite serpens, 
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Terror eras : tantam spatii de monte tenebas. 26 
Hnno Deus ardtenens, et nunqiiam talibns armia 
Ant^ nisi in damis capreisque fagadbns nsns, 
Mille gravem tells, e^aust4 piene pbaretr^ 
Perdidit efifbso per Tuhiera nigra veneno. 
Neve opens &mam posset delere vetustas, 30 

Institnit sacros celebri certamine ludos, 
Pjlihia de domitl serpentis nomine dictos 
His juvenum qnicomqae manu pedibusve rot&ve 
Vicerat, sBScoleDB capiebat frondis bonorem : 
Nondum laurus erat, longoque decentia crine 35 
Tempora cingebat de qu41ibet arbore Pboebus. 

Fab, XII. — Argus. 

Cjsktuh Imninibus cincttun caput Argos babebat : 
Inde suis vicibiis capiebant bina quietem ; 
Cetera servabant, atque in statione manebant. 
Constiterat qnocumque modo, spectabat ad lo ; 
Ante ocnlos lo, qu^mvis aversus, habebat. 5 

Luce sinit pasci ; qunm Sol tellure sub alt4 est, 
Glaudit, et indigno circumdat vincula collo. 
Frondibus arboreis et amard pasdtur berb4, 
Proque toro, terrsB, non semper gramen babenti, 
Incubat infelix, limosaque flumina potat. 10 

Ilia etiam supplex Argo quum brachia vellet 
Tendere, non habuit quse brachia tenderet Argo ; 
Et conata queri mugitus edidit ore ; 
Pertimuitqae sonos, propri4que exterrita voce est. 
Yenit et ad ripas, ubi ludere ssepe solebat, 15 

Inacbidas ripas ; novaque ut conspexit in und4 
Gomua, pertimuit seque exstemata refiigit. 
Naides ignorant, ignorat et Inacbus ipse, 
QusB sit; at ilia patrem sequitur sequiturque sorores, 
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Et patitur tangi^ seque admirantibas offert. 20 

Decerptas senior porrexerat Inachns herbas ; 
nia manus lambit, patriisque dat oscrda palmis ; 
Nee retinet lacrimas ; et, si modA verba sequantor, 
Oret opem, nomenque suum casusque loqaatur. 
litera pro verbis, quam pes in pulvere duxit, 25 
Corporis indicium mutati triste peregit [gementis 
Me misemm I exclamat pater Inachus ; inque 
Gomibus et nive® pendens oervice juvenose, 
Me miserum I ingeminat. Tone es quiBsita per omnes, 
Nata, mihi terras ? tn non inventa repertk 80 

Luctos eras levior. Retices, nee mutua nostris 
Dicta refers ; alto tantdm suspiria dacis 
Pectore, quodque unum potes,ad mea verba remngis. 
At tibi ego ignarus tbalamos tsadasque parabam ; 
Spesque fuit generi mihi prima, secunda nepotum. 35 
De grege nunc tibi vir, nunc de grege natus haben- 
Nec fimre licet tantos mihi morte dolores ; [dus. 
Sed nocet esse Deum ; praeclusaque janua leti 
Sternum nostros luctus extendit in ssvum. 
Talia mcerenti stellatus submovet Argus, 40 

Ereptamque patri diversa in pascua natam 
Abstrahit : ipse procul mentis sublime cacumen 
Occupat, unde sedens partes speculatur in omnes. 

Nee Superiim rector mala tanta Phoronidos ultrk 
Ferre potest; natumque vocat, quem lucida partu 45 
Fleias enixa est, letoque det, imperat, Argum. 
Parva mora est, alas pedibus virgamque potenti 
Somniieram sumpsisse ihanu tegimenque capOlis. 
Hsc ubi disposuit, patri& Jove natus ab arce 
Desilit in terras. Illic tegimenque removit, 50 
Et posuit pennas ; tantummodo virga retenta est. 
Hae agit, ut pastor, per devia rura capellas, 
Dum venit, abductas, et structis cantat avenis. 
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Voce noyft captus custos Junonios, At tu, 
Quisquis es, hoc poteras mecum considere sazo, 55 
Argus ait : neque enim pecori fecundior nllo 
Herba loco est, aptamque vides pastoribus nmbram. 
8edit Atlantiades, et euntem multa loquendo 
Detinnit sermone diem ; junctisque canendo 
Vincere arundinibns servantia lumina tentat 60 
Ille tamen pagnat molles evincere somnos, 
Et, qukmyis sopor est oculorum parte receptns, 
Parte tamen vigilat; qiuerit qudqne, namque reperta 
Fistula nuper erat, qui sit rations reperta. 

Fab. XnL— Strikx. 

TuM Dens, Arcadise gelidis sub montibus, inquit, 
Inter Hamadryadas oeleberrima Nonacrinas 
Nalas una fuit ; NymphsB Syringa vocabant. 
Non semel et Satyros eluserat ilia sequentes, 
£t quoscumque Decs umbrosave silva, feraxve, 5 
Rus habet. Ortygiam studiis ips&que colebat 
Virginitate Deam. Bitu qudque dncta Dianad 
Falleret, et credi posset Latonia, si non 
Gomeus huic arcus, si non foret aureus illi. 
Sic qu&que fallebat. Bedeuntem colle Lycsso 10 
Pan videt banc, pinuque caput prsecinctus acut4) 
Talia verba refert. Restabat verba referre, 
£t precibus spretis fugisse per avia Nympham, 
Donee arenosi pladdum Ladonia ad amnem 
Venerit ; bic illi cursum impedientibus undis, 15 
Ut se mutarent, liquidas ordsse sorores ; 
Panaque, quum prensam sibi jam Syringa putaret| 
Corpore pro NympbsB calamos tenuisse palustres ; 
Dumque ibi suspirat, motos in arundine ventos 
Eflfedflse sonum tenuem nmilemque querenti; 20 

c2 
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Arte novd vocisque Deum dulcedine captum, 
Hoc mihi concilium tecum, dixisse, manebit ; 
Atque ita disparibus calamis compagine cerfls 
Inter se junctis nomen tenuisse puellse. 
Talia dicturus vidit Cyllenius omnes 25 

Succubuisse oculos, adopertaque lumina somno. 
Supprimit extemplo vocem, firmatque soporem, 
Languida permulcens medicat4 lumina -virgd. 
Nee mora : falcate nutantem vulnerat ense, 
Qu^ collo est confine caput ; saxoque omentum 30 
Dejicit, et maculat prssruptam sanguine cautem. 
Arge, jaces ; quodque in tot lumina lumen habebas, 
Extinctum est, centumque oculos nox occupat una. 
Excipit bos Yolucrisque suad Satumia pennis 
Collocat, et gemmis caudam stellantibus impletw 35 

Protinus exarsit nee tempera distulit irse, 
Horriferamque oculis animoque objecit Erinnyn 
Pellicis Argolicad, stimulosque in pectore c83Cos 
Condidit, et profugam per totum terruit orbem. 
Ultimus immense restabas, Nile, labori. 40 

Quem simul ac tetigit, positisque in margine rip» 
Procubuit genibus, resupinoque ardua collo, 
Quos potuit solos, tollens ad sidera vultus ; 
Et gemitu et lacrimis et luctisono mugitu 
Gum Jove visa queri est,finemque orare malorum. 45 
Conjugis ille suse complexus coUa lacertis, 
Finiat ut poenas tandem, rogat ; Inque fnturum 
Pone metus, inquit, nunquam tibi causa doloris 
Hsec erit ; et Stygias jubet hoc audire paludes. 
Ut lenita Dea est, vultus capit ilia priores ; 50 

Fitque, quod ant4 fuit. Fugiunt e corpore setSB ; 
Cornua decrescunt ; fit luminis arctior orbis ; 
Oontrabitur rictus ; redeunt humerique manusque; 
Ungulaque in quinos dilapsa absumitur ungues. 
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De bove nil superest, formae nisi candor, in ill& ; 55 
Offidoque pedum Nymphe contenta duoram 
Erigitur ; metuitque loqui, ne more juvence 
Mugiat ; et timid6 verba intermissa retentat 
Nunc Dea linigeri colitur celeberrima tarhL 

Fab. XIV. — Epaphus and Phaethon. 

Huio Epaphus magni genitus de semine tandem 
Greditur esse Jovis ; perque urbes juncta parenti 
Templa tenet. Fuit huicanimis»qualisetannis [tern, 
Sole satus Phaethon; quem quondam magna loquen- 
Nec sibi cedentem, Phoeboque parente superbum, 5 
Non tulit Inachides, Matrique, ait, omnia demens 
Oredis, et es tumidus genitoris imagine falsi. 

Erubuit Phaethon, iramque pudore repressit, 
£t tulit ad Gljonenen Epaphi convicia matrem ; 
Qu6que magis doleas, genitrix, ait, Ille ego liber, 10 
Ille ferox tacui. Pudet hsec opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse repelli. 
At tn, si mod6 sum cadesti stirpe creatus, 
Ede notam tanti generis, meque assere codo. 
Dixit, et implicuit matemo brachta oollo ; 15 

Perque suum Meropisque caput tssdasque sororum, 
Traderet, oravit, veri sibi signa parentis. 
Ambiguum, Clymene precibus Phaethontis, an ir^ 
Mota magis dicti sibi criminis ; utraquc cobIo 
Brachia porrexit, spectansquc ad luniina Solis, 20 
Per jubar hoc, inquit, radiis insigne corusds, 
Nate, tibi juro, quod nos auditque videtque, 
Hoc te, quem spectas, hoc te, qui temperat orbem, 
Sole satum. Si ficta loquor, neget ipse videndum 
Se mihi, sitque oculis lux ista novissima nostris. 25 
Nee longus labor est patrios tibi ndsse penates : 
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Unde oritur, domus est terrsd contermina nostne. 
Si mod& fert animus ; gradere, et scitabere ab ipso. 
Emicat extemplo Istus post talia matris 
Dicta SU89 Phaethon, et concipit sethera mente ; 80 
^thiopasque suos positosque sub ignibus Indos 
Sidereis transit, patriosque adit impiger ortus. 



BOOK II. 

Fab. L — Phaethon. 

Beoia Solis erat sublimibus alta oolumnis, 
Clara micante auro flammasque imitante pyropo ; 
Gujus ebur nitidum iastigia summa tenebat, 
Argenti bifores radiabant lumine valvse. 
Materiem superabat opus : nam Mulciber illic 5 
iBquora ciel&rat medias cingentia terras, 
Terrarumque orbem, coalumque, quod imminet orbi. 
Gseruleos habet unda Deos, Tritona canorum, 
Proteaque ambiguum, balsenammque prementem 
iBgseona suis immania terga lacertis, 10 

Doridaque et natas ; quarum pars nare yidentur, 
Pars in mole sedens Tirides siccare capillos, 
Pisce vebi quiedam ; facies non omnibus una, 
Neo diversa tamen : qualem decet esse sororum. 
Terra yiros nrbesque gerit, silvasque ferasque, 15 
Fluminaque et Nymphas, et cetera numina ruris. 
HsBc super imposita est cceli fulgentis imago, 
Signaque sex foribus dextris, totidemqucsimstris. 
Qu6 simul acclivo ClymentiUi limite proles 
Venit, et intravit dubitati tecta parentis ; 20 

Protinus ad patrios sua fert vestigia vultns, 
Gonsistitque procol ; neque enim propiora ferebat 
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Ltunina. Purpurea velatus veste sedebat 
In solio Phoebus, daris lucente zmaragdis. 
A dextr& Isev^que Dies et Mensis et Aiinus, 25 
Seculaque et posit® spatiis lequalibus Hone, 
Verque novum stabat cinctum florente coTon4 ; 
Stabat nuda ^stas et spicea serta gerebat : 
Stabat et Autumnus calcatis sordidus nvis ; 
Et glacialis Hiems, canos hirsuta capilios. 80 

Inde loco medius rerom novitate paventem 
Sol oculis javenem, quibns adspidt omnia, yidit, 
Qnsqne vi® tibi causa ? quid hac, ait, arce petisti, 
Progenies, Phaethon, baud inficianda parenti? 
nie refert : O lux immensi publica mundi, 35 

Phoebe pater, si das hujus mihi nominis usum, 
Nee falsd Glymene culpam sub imagine celat ; 
Pignora da, genitor, per quae tua vera propago 
Gredar, et hunc animis errorem detrahe nostris. 
Dixerat ; «t genitor circum caput omne micantes 40 
Deposuit radios propiiisque accedere jussit ; 
Amplexuque dato. Nee tu mens esse negari 
Dignus es, et Glymene veros, ait, edidit ortus. 
Quoque minus dubites, quodvis pete munus, ut illud. 
Me tribuente, feras : promissis testis adesto 45 
Dts juranda palus, oculis incognita nostris. 

Vix bene desierat : currus rogat ille patemos, 
Inque diem alipedum jus et moderamen equorum. 
Poenituit jurAsse patrem, qui terque qiiaterque 
Goncutiens illustre caput, Temeraria, dixit, 50 

Vox mea facta tu4 est. Utinam promissa liceret 
Non dare I confiteor, solum hoc tibi, nate, negarem. 
Dissuadere Hcet : non est tua tuta voluntas. 
Magna petis, Phaethon, et qu89 nee viribus istis 
Munera conveniunt, nee tam puerilibus annis. 55 
Sors tua mortalis : non est mortale quod optas. 
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Plus etiain, qn&m quod Superis contingere fas est, 
Nescius affectas. Placeat sibi quisque licebit : 
Non tamen ignifero quisquam consistere in axe 
Me valet excepto. Vast! qa6que rector Olympi, 60 
Qui fera terribili jaculator fulmina dextr4, 
Non agat hos curras : et quid Jove majus habemus ? 
Ardua prima via est, et qu& vix mane recentes 
Enitantur eqtd ; medio est altissima ccelo, 
Unde mare et terras ipsi mihi ssepe videre C5 

Fit timor, et pavid4 trepidat formidine pectus. 
Ultima prona via est, et eget moderamine certo. 
Tunc etiam, qu89 me subjectis excipit undis, 
Ne ferar in praeceps, Tethys solet ipsa vereri. 
Adde, qu6d assidu^ rapitur vertigine caelum, 70 
Sideraque alta trahit celerique volumine torquet. 
Nitor in adversum ; nee me, qui cetera, vincit 
Impetus ; et rapido contrarius evebor orbi. 
Finge dates currus: quid agas? poterisne rotatis 
Obvius ire polis, ne te citus auferat axis ; 75 

Forsitan et lucos iliic urbesque domosque 
Concipias animo, delubraque ditia donis 
Esse : per insidias iter est formasque f^arum. 
Utque viam teneas nulloque errore traharis ; 
Per tamen adversi gradieris comua Tauri, 80 

Hasmoniosque arcus, violentique ora Leonis, 
Saevaque circuitu curvantem bracbia longo 
Scorpion, atque aliter curvantem brachia Gancrum. 
Nee tibi quadrupedes animosos ignibus illis, 
Quosin pectore habent, quos ore et naribus ejQiant, 85 
In promptu regere est : vix me patiuntur, ut acres 
Incaludre animi, cervixque repugnat habenis. 
At tu, funesti ne sim tibi muneris auctor, 
Nate, cave ; dum resque sinit, tua corrige vota. 
Scilicet, ut nostro genitum te sanguine credas, 90 
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Pignora certa petis : do pignora certa timendo, 
Et patrio pater esse metu prober. Adspice vultus 
Ecce meos, tLtiDamque oculos in pectora posses 
Inserere, et patrias intus deprendere cnras I [dus, 95 
Denique quicquid habet dives, oircamspice, mun- 
Eqne tot ac tantis codi terreeque marisqae 
Posce bonis aliqnid : nullam patiere repulsam. 
Deprecor hoc unum, quod vero nomine poena, 
Non honor est : pcBnam, Phaethon, pro mnnereposcis. 
Qaod mea coUa tenes blandis, ignare, lacertis ? 100 
Ne dubita, dabitur, Stygias juravimus undas, 
Quodcumque opt&ris : sed tu sapientius opta. 
Finterat monitus : dictis tamen ille repugnat, 
Propositumque tenet, flagratque enpi^e currils. 
Ergo, quk licoit, genitor cunctatiis ad altos 105 
Deducit juvenem, Yuicania munera, currus. 
Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea summsB 
Gurvatura rote, radiorum argenteus ordo ; 
Per juga chrysolithi positssque ex ordine gemmae 
Clara repercusso reddebant lumina Phoebo. 110 
Dumque ea magnanimus Phaethon miratur opusque 
Perspicit ; ecce vigil rutilo patefecit ab ortu 
Purpureas Aurora fores, et plena rosarum 
Atria. Difiugiunt stellsB, quarum agmina cogit 
Lucifer, et co^ statione novissimus exit. 115 

At pater ut terras mundumque rubescere vidit, 
Gomuaque extremae velut evanescere Lunae, 
Jungere equos Titan velocibus imperat Horis. 
Jnssa Dead celeres peragunt, ignemque vomentes 
Ambrosiad succo saturos, praesepibus altis 120 

Quadrupedes ducunt, adduntque sonantia firena. 
Turn pater ora sui sacro medicamine nati 
Gontigit, et rapidse fecit patientia flammae, 
Imposoitque comae radios, praesagaque luetics 
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Pectore soUicito repetens suspiria, dixit: 125 

Si potes hie saltern monitis parere patemis ; 
Farce, puer, stimulis, et fortiiis utere loris : 
Sponte SU& properant ; labor est inhibere volentes. 
Nee tibi directos placeat via quinque per arcus, 
Sectus in obliquum est lato curvjimine limes, 130 
Zonaromque trium contentus fine ; polumque 
Effbgito australem, junctamque aquilonibus Arcton: 
Hac sit iter ; manifesta rotse vestigia cernes. 
Utque ferant aquos et ooelum et terra calores, 
Nee preme, nee sammum molire per SBthera currum. 
Alti£s egressus ooelestia teeta cremabis ; 
Inferiiis, terras : medio tutissimus ibis. 
Neu te dezterior tortum deelinet in Anguem, 
Neve sinisterior pressam rota ducat ad Aram : 
Inter atrumquetene. Fortunse cetera mando, 140 
QuiB juvet, et meliiis, qnkm ta tibi, consulat, opto. 
Dum loquor, Hesperio positas in litore raetas 
Humida nox tetigit : non est mora libera nobis ; 
Poscimur ; efiulget tenebris Aurora fugatis. 
Corripe lora manu ; vel, si mutabile pectus 145 
Est tibi, consiliis, non curribus, utere nostris, 
Dum potes et solidis etiamnum sedibus adstas, 
Dumque mal^ optatos nondum premis inscius axes. 
Qua tutus spectes, sine me dare lumina terris. 
Oceupat ille levem juvenili eorpore currum, 150 
Statque super, manibusque datas contingere habenas 
Gaudet, et invito grates agit inde parenti. 

Interea volucres Pyroeis, Ebus et Mihon, 
Solis equi, quartusque Phlegon, hinnitibus auras 
Flammiferis implent, pedibusque repagula pulsant. 
Quad postquam Tethys, &torum ignara nepotis, 
Bepulit, et &cta est immensi copia mundi ; 
Corripudre viam, pedibusque per aera motis 
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Obstantes findunt nebulas, pennisque levati 
PrsBtereunt ortos tsdem de partibus Euros. 160 
Sed leve pondus erat, nee quod cognoscere possent 
Solis equi, solitdque jugum gravitate carebat 
Utque labant curvsd justo sine pondere naves, 
Perque mare instabiles nimi4 levitate feruntur ; 
Sic onere assueto vacuos dat in aera saltus, 1G5 
Succutiturque ait^, similisque est currus inani. 
Quod simulac sensi^ ruunt tritumque relinquunt 
Quadrijugi spatium, nee, quo priiks, ordine ourrunt. 
Ipse pavet, nee qvA. oommissas flectat habenas. 
Nee scit, qua sit iter ; nee, si sciat, imperet illis. 170 
Turn primiim radiis gelidi caludre Triones, 
Et vetito frustra tent&runt lequore tingi ; 
Qu83que polo posita est glaciali proxima Serpens, 
Frigore pigra prills, nee formidabilis ulli, 
Incaluit, sumpsitque novas fervoribus iras. 175 
Te qu6que turbatum memorant fugisse, Boote, 
Qu^mvis tardus eras, et te tua plaustra tenebant 
Ut ver& summo despesit ab ssthere terras 
Infelix Phaethon penitus penitusque jaeentes ; 
Palluit, et subito genua intremudre timore, 180 
Suntque oeuHs tenebrie per tantum lumen obortss. 
£t jam mallet equos nunquam tetigisse patemos ; 
Jamque agndsse genus piget, et valuisse rogando ; 
Jam Meropis dici cupiens, ita fertur, ut acta 
PriBcipiti pinus Boreft, cui victa remisit 185 

Frena suus rector, quam Dis votisque reliquit. 
Quid faciat ? multum CGeli post terga relictum ; 
Ante oculos plus est ; animo metitur utrumque, 
Prospicit occasus, interdum respidt ortus ; 190 
Quidque agat ignarus, stupet ; et nee frena remittitj 
Nee retinere valet, nee nomina novit equorum. 
Sparsa qu6que in vario passim miraoula coelo 

D 
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Vastarumqae videt trepidos simulacra ferarum. 
Est locus, in geminos ubi brachia concavat arcus 195 
Scorpios, et cajad4 fiexisque utrimque lacertis 
Porrigit in spatium signorum membra duorum. 
Hunc puer ut nigri madidum sudore veneni 
Yulnera curvat4 minitantem cuspide vidit ; 
Mentis inops gelid4 formidine lora remisit. 200 
Qu» postquam summum tetig^re jacentia tergum, 
Exspatiantur equi, nulloque inhibente per auras 
Ignotse regionis eunt; qu&que impetus egit, 
Hac sine lege ruunt ; altoque sub sstbere fixis 
Incursant stellis, rapiuntque per avia currum. 205 
Et mod6 surama petunt, mod6 per decliva viasque 
Prsecipites spatio terrie propiore feruntur. 
Inferi&sque suis fratemos currere Luna 
Admiratur equos ; ambustaque nubila fumant. 
Corripitur flammis, ut quseque altissima, tellus, 210 
Fissaque agit rimas, et succis aret ademptis. 
Pabula canescunt; cum frondibus uritur arbos; 
Materiamque suo prsBbet seges arida damno. 
Parva queror ; magnse pereunt cum moenibus urbes, 
Cumque suis totas populis incendia gentes 215 
In cinerem vertunt. Silva cum montibua ardent ; 
Ardet Atbos Taurusque Cilix et Tmolus et (Ete ; 
Et nunc sicca, priils celeberrima fontibus, Ide, 
Yirgineusque Helicon, et nondum (Eagrius Haemos ; 
Ardet in immensum geminatis ignibus ^tne, 220 
Pamassusque biceps et Eryx et Gynthus et Othrjs, 
Et tandem Bhodope nivibus caritura, Mimasque 
Dindymaque et Mycale natusque ad sacra Githseron. 
Nee prosunt Scjrtbise sua frigora : Gaucasus ardet, 
Ossaquecum Pindomajorqueambobus Olympus, 225 
Aerieque Alpes et nubifer Apenninus. 
Tunc ver6 Phaethon cunctis e partibus orbem 
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Adspicit accensum, nee tantos sustinet sestus ; 
Ferventesque auraa, velut e fomace profundi, 
Ore traliit, ourrusque suos candescere sentit ; 280 
Et neqae jam cineres ejectatamque favillam 
Ferre potest, oalidoque involvitur undique fumo. 
Qa6que eat, aut ubi sit, pice4 caligine tectiis, 
Nescit, et arbitrio volucrum raptatur equorum. 
Sanguine turn credunt in corpora summa vocato 285 
^thiopum populos nigrum traxisse colorem. 
Turn facta est Libye, raptis humoribus lestu, 
Arida ; tum Nymphse passis fontesque lacusque 
Defleyere comis. Quserit Boeotia Dircen, 
Argos Amymonen, Epbyre Pirenidas undas. 240 
Nee sortita loco distantes flumina ripas 
Tuta manent ; mediia Tanais fumavit in undis, 
Peneosque senex Teuthrantensque Gaieas 
£t celer Ismenos cum Psopbalco Erymantho, 
Arsur usque iterum Xantbusflavusque Ly cormas, 245 
Quique recurvatis ludit Mceandros in undis, 
Mygdoniusque Melas et TsBuarius Eurotas ; 
Arsit et Euphrates Babylonius, arsit Orontes, 
Thermodonque citus Gangesque et Phasis et Ister ; 
^stnat Alpheos, ripsB Spercbeides ardent ; 250 
Quodque suo Tagus amnevebit, fluit ignibus, aurum ; 
Et, quse Mseonias celebr&rant carmine ripas, 
FluminesB volucres medio caludre Gaystro. 
Nilus in extremum fugit perterritus orbem, 
Occuluitque caput, quod adbuc latet : ostia septem 
Pulverulenta vacant, septem sine flumine valles. 
Fors eadem Ismarios, Hebrum cum Strymone siecat, 
HesperiosqueamneSjRhenumRhodanumquePadum- 
Cuique fuit rerum promissa potentia, Thybrin. [que, 
Dissilit omne solum ; penetratque in Tartara rimis 
Lumen, et infernum terret cum conjuge regem ; 261 
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£t mare contrahitur ; siccseque est campus arensB, 
Quod modd pontus erat ; quosque altum texerat 
Exsistuntmootes et sparsasCydadasaugent [sequor, 
Ima petunt pisces, nee se super esquora curvi 265 
ToUere consuetas audent delphines in auras. 
Corpora phocarum summo resupina profundo 
Ezanimata jacent ; ipsum qu6que Nerea fama est 
Doridaque et natas tepidis latuisse sub antris. 
Ter Neptunus aquis oum torvo brachia vultu 270 
Exserere ausns erat : ter non tulit aeris aestus. 
Alma tamen Tellus, ut erat circumdata ponto, 
Inter aquas pelagi contractosque undique fontes, 
Qui se condiderant in opacs viscera matris, 
Sustulit omniferos coUo tenus arida vultus, 275 
Opposuitque manum fronti ; magnoque tremore 
Omnia concutiens pauliim subsedit ; et in&k, 
Quam solet esse, fuit ; sicc^ue ita voce locuta est ; 
Si placet hoc, meruique, quid 6 tua fulmina cessant, 
Summe Deum? liceat peritursB viribus ignis, 280 
Igne perire tuo dademque auctore levare. 
Vix equidem fauces hsBc ipsa in verba resolvo ; 
Presserat ora vapor ; tostos en adspice crines, 
Inque oculis tantum, tantum super ora favill®. 
Hosne mihi fructus, hunc fertilitatis honorem 285 
Officiique refers, qudd adund vulnera aratri 
Bastrorumque fero, totoque exerceor anno ? 
Qu6d pecori frondes, alimentaque mitia, fruges. 
Humane generi, vobis qu6d thura ministro ? 
8ed tamen exitium fac me meruisse: quid undsB, 290 
Quid meruit frater ? cur illi tradita sorte 
j^quora decrescunt et ab aethere longiib absunt? 
Quod si nee iratris, nee te mea gratia tangit ; 
At coeli miserere tui Gircumspice utrumque ; 
Fumat uterque polus ; quos si vitiaverit ignis, 295 
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Atria vestra ruent Atlas en ipsi laborat, 
Vixqae suis humeris candentem snstinet axem* 
Si freta, si terraa pereunt, si regia coeli ; 
In Chaos antiquum confiindimur. Eripe flammis, 
Si quid adhuc superest, et rerumconsulesummffi. 300 
Dixerat hsec TeUus ; neque enim tolerare vaporem 
Ulterius potuit, nee dicere plura ; suumque 
Retulit 08 in se propioraque Manibus antra. 

At pater omnipotens Superos testatus et ipsum, 
Qui dederat curms, nisi opem ferat, omnia fato 805 
Interitura gravi, summam petit arduus arcem, 
Unde solet latis nubes inducere terns ; 
Unde movet tonitrus, vibrataque ftilmina jactat 
Sed neque, quas posset terris inducere, nubes 
Tunchabuit, nee, quos coelo demitteret, imbres. 810 
Intonat, et dextr4 iibratum fulmen ab aure 
Misit in aurigam, pariterque anim&que rotisque 
Expulit, et S83vis compescuit ignibus ignes. 
Gonstemantur equi, et saltu in contraria &cto 
CoUa jugo eripiunt, abruptaque lorarelinquunt 815 
lUic frena jacent, iilie temone revulsus 
Axis, in hac radii fractarum parte rotarum ; 
Sparsaque sunt lat^ laceri vestigia curriis. 
At Pha^thon, rutilos flamm& populante capillos, 
Volvitur in priBceps, longoque per aera tractu 820 
Fertur ; ut interdum de coelo Stella sereno, 
Etsi non cecidit, potuit cecidisse videri. 
Quern procul a patri& diverso maximus orbe 
Excipit Eridanus, fumantiaque abluit ora. 

Fab. II. — ^Thb Sistebs of Phabthon. 

Naidbb HesperisD trifid& fumantia flammft 
Corpora danttumulo, signantque hoc carmine saxum : 

d2 
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Hie situs est Phaethon^ curriU auriga patemi ; 
Quem si non tenuit, magwis tamen exctdit ausis. 
Nam pater obductos, luctu miserabilis segro, 5 
Condiderat vultas ; et, si mod6 credimus, unnm 
Ifise diem sine Sole femnt : incendia lumen 
Prsebebatit ; aliquisque malo fait usus in illo. 

At Glymene, postquam dixit qusecumque fherunt 
In tantis dicenda malis ; lugubris et amens 10 
Et laniata sinus totum percensuit orbem ; 
Exanimesque artus primd, mox ossa requirens, 
Beperit ossa tamen peregrin4 coudita rip4, 
Incubuitque loco ; nomenqae in marmore lectum 
Perfudit lacrimis et aperto pectore fovit. 15 

Nee minds Heliades fletus et, inania morti 
Munera, dant lacrimas ; et ciessd pectora palmis 
Non auditurum miseras Phaethonta querelas 
Nocte dieque vocant ; adstemunturque sepulcro. 
Luna quater junctis implerat comibus orbem : 20 
lUsB more suo, nam morem fecerat usus, 
Plangorem dederant E quis Phaethusa sororum 
Maxima, quum vellet terr» procumbere, questa est 
Diriguisse pedes ; ad quam conata venire 
Canada Lampetie, subitd radice retenta est. 25 
Tertia, quum crinem manibus laniare pararet, 
Avellit frondes ; hsec stipite crura teneri, 
lUa dolet fieri longos sua brachia ramos. 
Dumque ea mirantur, complectitur inguina cortex, 
Perque gradus uterum pectusque humerosque ma- 
nusque 30 

Ambit, et exstabant tantiim ora vocantia matrem. 
Quid faciat mater, nisi, qu6 trahat impetus illam, 
Hue eat atque illuc, et, dum licet, oscula jungat ? 
Non satis est : truncis avellere corpora tentat, 
Et teneros manibus ramos abrumpere ; at inde 35 
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SangninesB manant tanquam de volnere guttsB. 
Parce, precor, mater, qiieBcumque est saucia, damat; 
Parce, precor : nostmm laniatar in arbore corpus. 
Jamque vale. Cortex in verba novissima venit. 

Inde flaunt lacrimsB, stillataqae Sole rigescunt 40 
De ramis electra novis ; qua luddas amnis 
Ezdpit, et nniibus mittit gestanda Latinis. 

Fab. in Cycnus. 

Adfuit huic monstro proles Stbeneleia Cycnus, 
Qui dbi matemo qu^mvis a sanguine junctus, 
Mente tamen, Phaetbon, propior fuit Ble relicto, 
Nam Ligurum populos et magnas rexerat urbes, 
Imperio ripas virides amnemque querelis 5 

Eridanum impllrat silvamque sororibus auctam : 
Quum vox est tenuata viro, cansdque capillos 
Dissimulant plumse, coUumque a pectore longum 
Porrigitur, ^Qgitosque ligat junctura rubentes ; 
Penna latus vestit; tenet os sine acumine rostrum: 10 
Fit nova CHrcnus avis, nee se coeloque Jovique 
Credit, ut mjust^ missi memor ignis ab illo : 
Stagna petit patulosque lacus, ignemque perosus, 
Quad colat, elegit contraria flumina flammis. 

Squalidus interea genitor Phaetbontis et expers 15 
Ipse sui decoris, quails, quum deficit orbem, 
Esse solet, lucemque odit seque ipse diemque, 
Datque animum in luctus, et luctibus adjidt iram 
Offidumque negat mundo. Satis, inquit, ab sBvi 
Sbrs mea prindpiis fuit irrequieta ; pigetque 20 
Actorum sine fine mibi, sine bonore, laborum. 
Quilibet alter agat portantes lumina currus. 
Si nemo est, omnesque Dei non posse £Eitentur ; 
Ipse agat ; ut saltern, dum nostras tentat babenas. 
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Orbatura patres aliquando folmina ponat 25 

Turn sciet, ignipedum vires expertus equorum, 
Non meruisse necem, qui non bene rexerit illos. 
Talia dicentem circumstant omnia Solem 
Nomina, neye velit tenebras inducere rebus, 
Supplice voce rogant: missosqudque Jupiter ignes 30 
Excusat, precibusque minas regaliter addit. 
Golligit amentes et adbuc terrore paventes 
Phoebus equos, stimuloque domans et verbere ssevit; 
Ssevit enim, natumque objectat et imputat illis. 
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Fab. I. — Cadmus. 

Jahqtjb Deus, posit4 fallacis imagine tauri, 
Se confessus erat, Dictseaque rura tenebat ; 
Quum pater ignarus Gadmo perquirere raptam 
Imperat, et pcenam, si non invenerit, addit 
Exsilium, facto pius et sceleratus leodem. 5 

Orbe pererrato, quis enim deprendere possit 
Eurta Jovis ? profugus patriamque iramque parentis 
Yitat Agenorides, Phoebique oracula supplex 
Gonsulit, et, qu® sit tellus habitanda, requirit. 
Bos tibi, Phoebus ait, solis oocurret in arvis, 10 
Nidlum passa jugum curvique immunis aratri. 
Hac duce carpe vias, et, qu& requieverit herbd, 
Moenia fac condas, Boeotiaque ilia Tocato. 

Vix bene GastaJio Gadmus descenderat antro ; 
Incustoditam lent^ videt ire juvencisim, 15 

NuUum servitii signum cervice gerentem. 
Subsequitur pressoque legit vestigia gressu, 
Auctoremque vise Phoebum taciturnus adorat. 
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Jam vada Ccphisi Panopesque evaserat arva ; 
Bos stetit, et tollens spatiosam cornibus altis 20 
Ad coelum firontem, mugitibus impulit auras; 
Atque ita, respiciens comites sua terga sequentes, 
Procubuit tener4que latus submisit in berbd. 
Cadmus agit grates, peregrinseque oscula terrsB 
Figit, et ignotos montes agrosque salutat. 25 

Sacra Jovi facturus erat : jubet ire ministros, 
Et petere e vivis libandas fontibus undas. 

Silva vetus stabat, null4 violata securi, 
Et specus in medio, virgis ac vimine densus, 
Efficiens humilem lapidum compagibus arcum, 30 
Uberibus fecundus aquis : ubi conditus antro 
Martins anguis erat, cristis prsesignis et auro ; 
Igne micant oculi ; corpus tumet omne Teneno ; 
IVesque vibrant linguse ; triplici stant ordine dentes. 
Quern postquam Tyrid lucum de gente profecti 35 
Infausto tetigdre gradu, demissaque in undas 
Uma dedit sonitum ; longum caput extulit antro 
GsBruleus serpens horrendaque sibila misit. 
Effluxdre umsa manibus, sanguisque reliquit 
Corpus, et attonitos subitus tremor occupat artus. 40 
Ble volubilibus squamosos nexibus orbes 
Torquet, et immensos saltu sinuatur in arcus ; 
Ac medi4 plus parte leves erectus in auras 
Despicit omne nemus, tantoque est corpore, quanto, 
Si totum spectes, geminas qui separat Arctos. 45 
Nee mora ; Phoenicas, sive illi tela parabant 
Sive fugam, sive ipse timor prohibebat utrumque, 
Occupat ; hos morsu, longis amplexibus illos, 
Hos necat afflati Amestd tabe veneni. 

Fecerat exiguas jam Sol altissimus umbras : 50 
Quae mora sit sociis miratur Agenore natus, 
Vestigatque viros. Tegimen derepta leoni 
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Pellis erat ; telmn splendent! lancea ierro 
Et jaculum, teloqne animus prsBstantior omnL 
Ut nemus intravit, letataqae corpora vidit, 55 

Victoremque supra spatiosi oorporis hostem 
Tristia sanguined lambentem vulnera lingu& ; 
Aut ultor vestriB, fidissima corpora, mortis, 
Aut comes, inquit, ero. Dbdt, dextr^ue molarem 
Sustulit, et magnum magno conamine misit. 60 
mius impulsu cum turribus ardua celsis 
Moenia mota forent ; serpens sine vulnere mansit, 
Loricaeque modo squamis defensus et atrse 
Duritid pellis, validos cute repulit ictus. 
At non duritid jaculum qu6que vincit eadem ; 65 
Quod medio lentie fixum curvamine spinte 
Constitit, et toto descendit in ilia ferro. 
Hie, dolore ferox, caput in sua terga retorsit 
Vulneraque adspexit, fixumque hastile mpmordit ; 
Idque, ubi vi mult4 partem labefecit in omnem, 70 
Vix tergo eripuit ; ferrum tamen ossibus hsesit, 
Tum verA, postquam solitas accessit ad iras 
Plaga recens, plenis tumuerunt guttura venis, 
Spumaque pestiferos circumfluit albida rictus ; 
Terraque rasa sonat squamis ; quique balitus exit 75 
Ore niger Stygio, vitiatas inficit herbas. 
Ipse modd immensum spiris facientibus orbem 
Gingitur ; interdum long& trabe rectior exstat 
Impete nunc vasto, ceu concitus imbribus amms, 
Fertur, et obstantes porturbat pectore silvas. 80 
Cedit Agenorides paultim, spolioque leonis 
Sustinet incursus, instantiaque ora retardat 
Guspide prsetent^. Fruit ille, et inania duro 
Vulnera dat ferro, frangitque in acumine dentes. 
Jamque venenifero sanguis manare palato 85 

Goeperat, et virides aspergine tinxerat herbas ; 
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Sed leve vulnus erat ; quia se retrahebat ab ictu, 
LaBsaque colla dabat retro, plagamque sedere# 
Gedendo arcebat, nee longius ire sinebat ; 
Donee Agenorides conjectum in gutture ferrum 90 
Usque sequens pressit, dum retro quercus eunti 
Obstitit, et £iza est pariter cum robore cervix. 
Pondere serpentis curvata est arbor, et ims 
Parte Magellan gemuit sua robora caudce. 
Dum spatium victor victi considerat hostis ; 95 
Yoxsubit6 audita est, neque eratcognoscere promtum 
Unde, sed audita est: Quid, Agenorenate, peremptum 
Serpentem spectas ; et tu spectabere serpens, 
nie diu pavidus, pariter cum mente colorem 
Perdiderat, gelidoque comsB terrore rigebant 100 

Ecce, viri fautrix, superas delapsa per auras 
Pallas adest, motieque jubet supponere terrse 
Yipereos dentes, populi incrementa futurL 
Paret, et, ut presso sulcum patefedt aratro, 
Spargit humi jussos, mortalia semina, dentes. 105 
Inde, fide majus, glebse coepSre moverL 
Primaque de sulds ades apparuit hastaa ; 
Tegmina mox capitum picto nutantia cono ; 
Mox humeri pectusque onerataque brachia telis 
Exsistunt, crescitque sege^ clypeata virorum. 110 
Sic, ubi toUuntur festis aulsaa theatris, 
Surgere signa solent, primiimque ostendere vultus. 
Cetera paiSatim placidoque educta tenore 
Tota patent, imoque pedes in margine ponunt. 
Territus boste novo Cadmuscaperearma parabat: 1 15 
Ne cape, de populo, quem terra creaverat, unus 
Exclamat, nee te civilibus insere bellis. 
Atque ita terrigenis rigido de fratribus unum 
Gominus ense ferit ; jaculo cadit eminus ipse. 
Hie qu6que, qui leto dederat, non longi&s illo 120 
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Vivit, et exspirat, mod6 quas acceperat, aaras ; 
Exemploque pari furit omnis turba, suoque 
Marte cadunt subiti per mutua vulnera fratres. 
Jamque brevis yit» spatdum sortita juventus 
SanguiDeam trepido plangebant pectore matrem, 125 
Quinqae superstdtibus, quorum fuit unus Echion 
Is sua jecit humi, monitu Trito&idis, arma, 
Eratemasque fidem pads petiitque deditque. 
Hos operis oomites habuit Sidonius hospes, 
Quum posuit jussam Phoebe sordbus urbem. 130 

Fab. n. — Pybamus and Thisbe. 

Ptbamus et Thisbe, juvenum pulcherrimus alter, 
Altera, quas Oriens habuit, preslata puellis, 
Gontiguas tenudre domos, ubi dicitur altam 
Coctilibus muris cinxisse Semiiamis urbem. 
Notitiam primosque gradus vicinia fecit ; 5 

Tempore crevit amor : tsedsd qudque jure coissent, 
Sed yetudre patres : quod non potudre vetare, 
Ex aequo captis ardebant mentibus ambo. 
GoDscius omnis abest ; nutu signisque loquuntur ; 
Quoque magis tegitur, tectus magis ssstuat ignis. 10 
Fissus erat tenui rim4, quam duxerat oiim, 
Quum fieret, paries domui conununis utrique, 
Id vitium nulH per ssecula longa notatum. 
Quid non sentit amor? primi sensistis amantes, 
Et voci fedstis iter ; tutseque per illud 15 

Murmure blanditisd minimo transire solebant. 
SsBpe, ut constiterant, hinc Thisbe, Pyramus illinc, 
Inque vicem fiierat captatus anhelitus oris, 
Invide, dicebant, paries, quid amantibus obstas ? 
Quantum erat, ut sineres toto nos corpore jungi ; 20 
Aut hoc si nimium, vel ad oscula danda pateres ! 
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Nec samus ingrati : tibi nos debere fatemur, 
QuAd datus est verbis ad arnicas transitus aures. 
Talia divers^ neqaicquam sede locuti, 
Sub noctem dix^re Yale ; partique deddre 25 

OsGula quisque susd, non pervenientia contrk 
Postera noctumos Aurora removerat ignes, 
Solque pruinosas radiis siccaverat berbas : 
Ad solitam coidre locum. Turn murmure parvo 
Multa priiis questi, statuunt, ut nocte silenti 30 
Fallere custodes foribusque excedere tentent ; 
Quumquedomo exierint,urbis qu6queclaustra relin- 
Neve sit errandum lato spatiantibus arvo, [quant ; 
Gonveniant ad busta Nini, lateantque sub umbr4 
Arboris. Arbor ibi, niveis uberrima pomis, 35 
Ardua morus erat, gelido contermina fontL 
Pacta placenty et lux, tard^ decedere visa, 
PrflBcipitatur aquis, et aquis nox surgit ab isdem. 
Gallida per tenebras, yersato cardine, Thisbe 
Egreditur fallitque suos ; adopertaque yultum 40 
Pervenit ad tumulum, dictllque sub arbore sedit. 
Audacem faciebat amor. Venit ecce recenti 
Gsede lesna bourn spumantes oblita rictus, 
Depositura sitim vicini fontis in und4. 
Quam procul ad lun» radios Babylonia Thisbe 45 
Vidit, et obscurum trepido pede &git in antrum ; 
Dumque fugit, tergo velamina lapsa reliquit. 
Ut lea sflBva sitim muM compescuit undi, 
Dum redit in silvas, inventos fort^ sine ipsd 
Ore cruentato tenues laniavit amictus. 50 

Seriiis egressus vestigia vidit in alto 
Pulvere certa ferae, totoque expalluit ore 
Pyramus. Ut ver6 vestem qu6que sanguine tinctam 
Repent ; Una duos nox, inquit, perdet amantes : 
£ quibus Ula fbit longi dignissima vit& ; 55 
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Nostra nocens anima est ; ego te, miseranda, peremi, 
In loca plena metf^ qui jussi nocte venires, 
Nee prior hue veni. Nostrum divellite corpus, 
Et scelerata fero consumite viscera morsu, 
O quicumque sub bac habitatis rupe, leones. 60 
Sed timidi est optare necem. Yelamina Thisbes 
Tollit, et ad pactte secum fert arboris umbram ; 
Utque dedit notse lacrimas, dedit oscula, vesti, 
Accipe nunc, inquit, nostri qu6que sanguinis haustus, 
Quoque erat accinctus, demittit in ilia ferrum. 65 
Nee mora, ferventi moriens e vulnere traxit. 
Ut jacuit resupinus humi ; cruor emicat alt^, 
Non aliter, quam quum vitiato fistula plumbo 
Scinditur, et tenues stridente foramine long^ 
Ejaculatur aquas, atque ictibus aera rumpit 70 
Arborei fetus aspergine csedis in atram 
Yertuntur faciem ; madefactaque sanguine radix 
Puniceo tingit pendentia mora colore. 

Ecce metu nondum posito, ne fallat amantem, 
nia redit, juvenemque oculis animoque requirit, 75 
Quantaque vit&rit narrare pericula gestit ; 
Utque locum et versam cognovit in arbore formam ; 
Sic fadt incertam pomi color ; hasret, an heec sit. 
Dum dubitat, tremebunda videt pulsare cruentum 
Membra solum, retroque pedem tulit, oraque buxo 
Pallidiora gerens, exhorruit cequoris instar, 81 

Quod tremit, exigui quum summum stringitur aur4. 
Sed postquam remorata sues cognovit amores ; 
Percutit indignos claro plangore lacertos, 
Et, laniata comas amplexaque corpus amatum, 85 
Vulnera supplevit laoimis, fletnmque cruori 
Miscuit, et gelidis in vultibus oscula figens, 
Pjrrame, clunavit, quis te mihi casus ademit ? 
Pyrame, responde : tua te, carissime, Thisbe 
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Nominat ; exaudi voltusque attolle jacentes. 90 

Ad nomen Thisbes ocolos jam morte gravatos 

Pjramns erexit, yis&qne recondidit illl. 

Quae postquam vestemque suam cognovit, et ense 

Vidit ebur vacuum ; Tua te manus, inquit, amorque 

Perdidit, infelix : est et mihi fortis in unum 95 

Hoc manus ; est et amor, dabit hie in vulnera vires. 

Prosequar exstinctum, letique miserrima dicar 

Causa comesque tui ; quique a me morte revelli 

Heu sol& poteras, poteris nee morte revelli. 

Hoc tamen amborum verbis estote rogati, 100 

O multiim miseri, mens illiusque, parentes, 

Ut, quos certus amor, quos hora novissima jonxit, 

Gomponi tumulo non invideatis eodem. 

At tu, quse ramis arbor miserabile corpus 

Nunc tegis unius, mox es tectura duorum, 105 

Signa tene cssdis, pullosque et luctibus aptos 

Semper habe fetus, gemini monumenta cruoris. 

Dixit, et aptato pectus mucrone sub imum 

Incubuit ferro, quod adhuc a csede tepebat. 

Vota tamen tetigdre Deos, tetigere parentes : 110 

Nam color in pomo est, ubi permaturuit, ater ; 

Quodque rogis superest, an4 requiescit in um4. 

Fab. X. — ^Thb Minteides. 

Finis erat dictis ; et adhuc Minyeia proles 
Urget opus, spemitque Deum festumque profanat ; 
Tympana quum subitd non apparentia raucis 
Obstrepudre sonis, et adnnco tibia comu, [que ; 
Tinnulaque sera sonant. Redolent myrrhseque croci- 
Resque fide major, coep^re virescere telae^ 6 

Inque hederse faciem pendens frondescere vestis. 
Pars abit in vites ; et quae mod6 fila fuerunt, 
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Palmite mutantor ; de stamine pampinus exit ; 
Purpura fulgorem pictis accommodat uvis. 10 

Jamque dies exactus erat, tempusque subibat, 
Quod tu nee tenebras nee possis dicere lueem, 
Sed eum luce tamen dubiae eonfinia noetis. 
Tecta repent^ quati, pinguesque ardere videntur 
Lampades, et rutilis eollueere ignibus sedes, 15 
Falsaque ssBvarum simulaera ululare ferarum. 
Fumida jamdudum latitant per tecta sorores, 
DiverssBque loeis ignes ac lumina vitant ; [artus 
Dumque petunt latebras; parvos membrana per 
Porrigitur, tenuique inducit brachia pennd. 20 
Nee, qu& perdiderint veterem ratione figuram, 
Scire sinunt tenebras. Non illas pluma levavit ; 
Sustinu^re tamen se perlueentibns alis. 
Gonataeque loqui, minimam pro eorpore vocem 
Emittunt, peraguntque levi stridore querelas. 25 
Tectaque, non silvas, celebrant, lucemque perosse 
Nocte volant, seroque trabunt a vespere nomen. 

Fab. Xm. — Atlas. 

Sed tamen ambobus versae solatia formse 
Magna nepos fuerat, quern debellata colebat 
In(£a, quern positis celebrabat Acbaia templis. 
Solus Abantiades ab origine cretus e&dem 
Acrisius superest, qui moenibus aroeat urbis 5 

Argolics, contraque Deum ferat arma, genusque 
Non putet esse Jovis : neque enim Jovis esse putabat 
Persea, quem pluvio Danae conceperat auro. 
Mox tamen Acrisium, tanta est prsesentia veri, 
Tam yioli^ Deum, quam non agn6sse nepotem, 10 
Pcenitet : impositus jam coelo' est alter ; at alter, 
Viperei referens spoHum memorabile monstri 
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Aera carpebat teneram stridentibus alls. 
Quumque super Libjcas victor penderet arenas, 
Gorgonel capitis gattsd cecidere cruentsB ; 15 

Quas humus exceptas varies animavit in angues ; 
Unde frequens ilia est infestaque terra colubris. 
Inde per immensum ventis discordibus actus 
Nunc hue, nunc illuc, exemplo nubis aquossB 
Fertur, et ex alto seductas sethere long^ 20 

Despectat terras, totumque supervolat orbem. 
Ter gelidas Arctos, ter Cancri brachia vidit ; 
Ssepe sub occasus, ssspe est ablatus in ortus ; 
Jamque cadente die veritus se credere nocti, 
Constitit Hesperio, regnis Atlantis, in orbe ; 25 
Exiguamque petit requiem, dum Lucifer ignes 
Evocet Aurorse, currus Aurora diumos. 
Hlc, hominum cunctos ingenti corpore prcestans, 
lapetionides Atlas fuit. Ultima tellus 
Rege sub hoc et pontus erat, qui Solis anhelis 30 
.^quora subdit equis, et fessos excipit axes. 
MiUe greges illi totidemque armenta per herbas 
Errabant, et humum vicinia nulla premebant 
Arboress frondes auro radiante virentes 
Ex auro ramos, ex auro poma tegebant. 85 

Hospes, dit Perseus iUi, seu gloria tangit 
Te generis magni, generis mihi Jupiter auctor ; 
8ive es mirator rerum, mirabere nostras. 
Hospitium, requiemque peto. Memor ille vetustiB 
Sortis erat: Themis banc dederat Parnassia sortem: 
Tempus, Atla, veniet, tua quo spoliabitur auro 41 
Arbor ; et hunc praddsd titulum Jove natus habebit 
Id metuens, solidis pomaria clauserat Atlas 
McBuibus et vasto dederat servanda draconi 
Arcebatqne suis extemos finibus omnes. 45 

Huic quOque, Vade procul, ne long^ gloria rerum, 

E 2 
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Qoas mentiris, ait, long^ tibi Jupiter absit 
Yimque minis addit, foribusque expellere tentat 
Ounctantem et placidis miscentem fortia dictis. 
Viribus inferior, quis enim par esset AUanti 50 
Yiribus ? At quoniam parvi tibi gratia nostra est, 
Acdpe munus, ait ; ladv&que a parte Medusae 
Ipse retroversus squallentia prodidit ora. [que 

Quantus erat, mons factus Atlas: jam barba comae- 
In silvas abeunt; juga sunt humerique manusque; 55 
Quod caput ant^ fidt, summo est in monte cacumen ; 
Ossa lapis fiunt : turn partes auctus in omnes 
Grevit in immensum, sic Dt statuistis, et omne 
Cum tot sideribus caelum requievit in illo. 

Fab. XIV. — ^Perseus Ain> Andromeda. 

Olauserat Hippotades cetemo carcere ventosi 
Admonitorque openim coelo clarissimus alto 
Lucifer ortus erat : pennis ligat ille resumptis 
Parte ab utr^ue pedes, teloque accingitur unco, 
Et liquidum motis talaribus aera findit 5 

Glentibus innumeris drcumque infraque relictis, 
.^thiopum populos, Cepheia conspicit arva. 
niic immeritam matemas pendere lingus 
Andromedan poenas immitis jusserat Ammon. 
Quam simul ad duras religatam bracbia cautes 10 
Vidit Abantiades ; nisi quod leyis aura capillos 
Moverat, et trepido manabant lumina fleto, 
Marmoreum ratus esset opus; trahit insdus ignes, 
Et stupet ; eximiss correptus imagine formie, 
Paene suas quatere est oblitus in aere pennas. 15 
Ut stetit, O, dixit, non istis digna catenis, 
Sed quibus inter se cupidi junguntur amantes, 
Pande requirenti nomen terraeque tuumque. 
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Et cur vinda geras. Prim6 silet ilia, nee audet 
Appellare virum virgo ; manibusque modestos 20 
Gel4sset vultus, si non religata fuisset. 
Lumina, quod potuit, lacrimis implevit obortis. - 
Ssspius instanti, sua ne delicta fateri 
Nolle videretur, nomen terrseque suumque, 
Quantaque matemae fuerit fiducia formed, 25 

Indicat ; et, nondum memoratis omnibus, unda 
Insonuit, veniensque immenso bellua ponto 
Eminet, et latum sub pectore possidet s&quor. 
Condamat virgo : genitor lugubris et amens 
Mater adest, ambo miseri, sed justids ilia ; 30 

Nee secum auxilium, sed dignos tempore fletus 
Plangoremqueferunt, vinctoqueinoorpore adhaerent. 
Quum sic hospes ait : Lacrimarum longa manere 
Tempora vos poterunt ; ad opem brevis bora feren- 

dam est. 
Hanc ego si peterem Perseus Jove natus et ill&, 35 
Quam clausam implevit fecundo Jupiter auro, 
Gorgonis anguicomsB Perseus superator, et alis 
^therias ausus jactatis ire per aurus ; 
Prseferrer cunctis cert^ gener : addere tantis 
Dotibus et meritum, faveant mod6 numina, tento. 40 
Ut mea sit, servata me4 virtute, paciscor. 
Accipiunt legem, quis enim dubitaret? et orant 
Promittuntque super regnum dotale parentes. 
Ecce velut navis prsafixo concita rostro 
Sulcat aquas, juvenum sudantibus acta lacertis ; 45 
Sic fera, dimotis impulsu pectoris undis, 
Tantum aberat scopulis, quantum Balearica torto 
Funda potest plumbo medii transmittere coeli ; 
Quum subit6 juvenis, pedibus tellure repulsd 
Arduus in nubes abiit. Ut in sequore summo 50 
Umbra viri visa est ; visam fera ssvit in nmbram. 
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Utque Jovis prsepes, vacuo quum vidit in arvo 
Prsebentem Phoebo liventia terga draconem, 
Occupat aversum ; neu sseva retorqueat ora, 
Squamigeris avidos figit cervicibus ungues : 55 
Sic celeri missus praeceps per inane volata 
Terga ferae pressit, dextroque frementis in anno 
Inadiides ferrum curvo tenus abdidit bamo. 
Vulnere laesa gravi mod6 se sublimis in auras 
Attollit, mod6 subdit aquis mod6 more ferocis 60 
Versat apri, quern turba canum circumsona terret 
Ble avidos morsus velodbus efiugit alis ; [cbis, 
Qu^ue patent, nunc terga cavis super obsita con- 
Nunc laterum costas, nunc qak tenuissima cauda 
Desinlt in piscem, falcato verberat ense. 65 

Bellua puniceo mixtos cum sanguine fluctus 
Ore vomit : madu^re graves aspergine pennse : 
Nee bibulis ultra Perseus talaribus ausus 
Credere, conspexit scopulum, qui vertice summo 
Stantibus exit aquis, operitur ab sequore moto. 70 
Nixus eo, rupisque tenens juga prima sinistra, 
Ter quater exegit repetita per ilia ferrum. 
Litora cum plausu clamor superasque Deorum 
Implevdre domos. Gaudent generumque salutant 
Auxiliumque domfis servatoremque fatentur 75 
Cassiope Cepheusque pater. Resoluta catenis 
Incedit virgo, pretiumque et causa laboris. 
Ipse manus haustS victrices abluit undft ; 
Anguiferumque caput dur& ne laddat arenft, 
MoUit bumum foliis, natasque sub sequore virgas 80 
Stemit, et imponit Phorcynidos ora Medusas. 
Virga recens bibul4que etiamnum viva medull&, 
Vim rapuit monstri, tactuque induruit hujus, 
Percepitque novum ramis et fronde rigorem. 
At pelagi Nymphse factum mirabile tentant 85 
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Pltiribus in virgis, et idem contingere gaudent ; 
Seminaque ex illis iterant jactata per undas. 
Nunc qu6que curaliis eadem natura remandt, 
Duritiem tacto capiant ut ab aere ; quodque 
Vimen in sequore erat, fiat super squora saxum. 90 



BOOK Vll. 
Fab. L — ^Iason. 

Jahque fretum MinysB Pagasae& puppe secabant ; 
Perpetuique traliens inopem sub nocte senectam 
Phineus visus erat, juvenesque Aquilone creati 
Virgineas volucres miseri senis ore fug4rant ; 
Multaque perpessi daro sub lasone tandem 5 

Gontigerant rapidas limosi Phasidos undas. 
Dumque adeunt regem Phryxeaque vellera poscunt, 
Lexque datur numerismagnorumhorrendalaborum: ' 
Concipit interea validos iBetias ignes 
Et luctata diu, postquam ratione furorem 10 

Vincere non poterat, Frustra, Medea, repugnas ; 
Nescio quis Deus obstat, ait; mirumque, nisi hoc est, 
Aut aliquid cert^ simile huic, quod amare vocatur. 
Nam cur jussa patris nimiiim mihi dura videntur? 
Sunt qu6que dura nimis. Cur, quem mod6 denique 
vidi, 15 

Ne pereat, timeo ? quae tanti causa timorb ? 
Excute virgineo conceptas pectore flammas, 
Si potes, infelix : si possem, sanior essem. 
Sed trahit invitam nova vis ; aliudque cupido. 
Mens aliud suadet. Yideo meliora proboque ; 20 
Deterioia sequor. Quid in hospite, regia virgo, 
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Ureris et thalamos alieni concipis orbis ? [llle 

Hssc qu6que terra potest, quod ames, dare. Vivat, an 
Occidat, in Dis est. Yivat tamen ; idque precari, 
Yd sine amore licet : quid enim commisit lason ? 25 
Quam, nisi crudelem, non tangat lasonis setas, 
Et genus, et virtus ? quam non, ut cetera desint, 
Forma movere potest ? cert^ mea pectora movit 
At, nisi opem tulero, taurorum afflabitur ore ; 
Concurretque suse segeti, tellure creatis 80 

Hostibus ; aut avido dabitur fera praeda draconi 
Hoc ego si patiar, turn me de tigride natam, 
Turn ferrum et scopulos gestare in corde fatebor. 
Cur non et specto pereuntem, oculosque videndo 
Conscelero ? cur Don tauros exbortor in ilium 35 
Terrigenasque feros insopitumque draconem ? 
Dt meliora velint I Quanquam non ista precanda, 
Sed facienda mihi. Prodamne ego regna parentis, 
Atque ope nescio quis servabitur advena nostrd, 
Ut, per me sospes, sine me det lintea ventis, 40 
Tirque sit alterius, poensB Medea relinquar ? 
Si facere hoc, aliamve potest prseponere nobis, 
Occidat ingratus I Sed non is vultus in illo, 
Ut timeam fraudem meritique oblivia nostrL 45 
Et dabit ant^ iidem ; cogamque in foedera testes 
Esse Deos. Quid tuta times ? acciugere, et omnem 
Pelle moram : tibi se semper debebit lason, 
Te face solemnijunget sibi; per que Pelasgas 
Servatrix urbes matrum celebrabere turbd 50 

Ergo ego germanam fratremqne patremque Deosque 
Et natale solum, ventis ablata, relinquam ? 
Nempe pater seevus, nempe est mea barbara tellus 
Frater adhuc infaus ; stant mecum vota sororis ; 
Maximus intra me Deus est. Non magna relinquam ; 
Magna sequar ; titulum servatce pubis Acbivse, 56 
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Notitiamque loci melioris et oppida, quorum 
Hie qu6que fama viget, cultusque artesque virorum; 
Quemque ego cum rebus, quas totus possidet orbis, 
^soniden mutdsse velim : quo conjuge felix 60 
Et Dis cara ferar, et vertice sidera tangam. 
Quid, quod uescio qui mediis concurrere in undis 
Dicuntur montes, ratibusque inimica Charybdis 
Nunc sorbere fretum nunc reddere ; cinctaque ssevis 
Scylla rapax canibus Siculo latrare profundo ? 65 
Nempe tenensquod amo, gremioque inlasonis hserens 
Per freta longa trahar. Nihil ilium amplexa verebor; 
Aut, si quid metuam, metuam de conjuge solo. 
Conjugiumne vocas, speciosaque nomina culpaB 
Imponis, Medea, tusB ? quin adspice, quantum 70 
Aggrediare nefas, et, dum licet, effuge crimen. 
Dixit ; et ante oculos rectum pietasque pudorquo 
Constiterant, et victa dabat jam terga Cupido. 

Ibat ad antiquas Hecates Perseidos aras, 
Quas nemus umbrosum secretaque silva tegebant. 75 
£t jam fortis erat pulsusque resederat ardor ; 
Quum videt ^soniden, exstinctaque flamma revixit, 
Et rubu^re gena, totoque recanduit ore. 
lit solet a ventis alimenta assumere, quaaque 
Parva sub induct^ latuit scintilla &villi, 80 

Grescere et in veteres agitata resurgere vires : 
Sic jam lentus amor, jam quem languere putares, 
Ut vidit juvenem, specie prs&sentis inarsit. 
Et casu solito formosior Msone natus 
1114 luce fuit : posses ignoscere amanti. 85 

Spectat, et in vultu, veluti tum denique viso, 
Lumina fixa tenet ; nee se mortalia demens 
Ora videre pntat, nee se declinat ab illo. 
Ut verb coepitque loqui dextramque prehendit 
Hospes, et auxilium submssft voce rogayit, 90 
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Promisitque torum ; lacrimis ait ilia proiiisis ; 
Qxiid fiiciam video : nee me ignorantia veri 
Decipiet, sed amor. Senrabere mimere nostro ; 
Servatus promissa dato. Per sacra triformis 
nie Dese, lucoque foret quod nomen in illo, 95 
Perque patrem soceri cernentem cuncta futuri, 
Eventosque suos et tanta pericula jurat. 
Greditus accepit cantatis protinus herbas, 
Edidicitque usum, laetusque in castra recessit. 

Postera depulerat Stellas Aurora mlcantes : 100 
Conveniunt populi sacrum Mavortis in arvum, 
Gonsistuntque jagis. Medio rex ipse resedit 
Agmine purpureus, sceptroque insignis ebumo 
Ecce adamanteis Vulcanum naribus efflant 
wdSripedes tauri ; tactaeque vaporibus herbs 105 
Ardent. Utque solent pleni resonare camini, 
Aut ubi terren4 silices fomace soluti 
Goncipiunt ignem liquidarum aspergine aquarum ; 
Pectora sic intus dausus volventia flammas, 
Gutturaque usta sonant: tamenillis iEsone natus 110 
Obvius it Vert^re truces venientis ad ora 
TerribHes vultus praefixaqne comua ferro, 
Pulvereumque solum pede pulsavSre bisulco, 
Fumificisque locum mugitibus implev^re. 
Diiiguere metu Minyae : subit ille, nee ignes 115 
Sentit anhelatos, tantum medicamina possimt, 
Pendulaque audaci mulcet palearia dextrft ; 
Suppositosque jugo pondus grave cogit aratri 
Ducere, et insuetum ferro proscindere campum. 
Mirantur Golchi ; Minyse clamoribus implent, 120 
Adjiciuntque animos. Galel^ tum sumit aen4 
Vipereos dentes et aratos spargit in agros. 
Semina mollit humus, valido prsetincta veneno ; 
Et crescunt, fiuntque sati nova corpora dentes. 
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Utque hominis speciem matem& sumit in alvo 125 
Perque suos intus numeros componitur infans, 
Nee nisi maturus communes exit in auras : 
Sic ubi visceribus gravida telluris imago 
Effecta est hominis, feto consurgit in arvo; 
Quodque magismirumest, simuledita concutit arma. 
Quos ubi viderunt pneacutas cuspidis hastas 131 
In caput Hromonii juvenis torquere parantes ; 
Demis^re metu vultumque animumque Pelasgi. 
Ipsa quoque extimuit, qusB tutum fecerat ilium ; 
Utque peti juvenem tot vidit ab hostibus unum, 135 
Palluit, et subit6 sine sanguine frigida sedit 
Neve parum valeant a se data gramina, carmen 
Auxiliare canit, secretasque advocat artes. 
Ille, gravem medios silicem jaculatus in bostes, 
A se depulsum Martem convertit in ipsos. 140 
Terrigense pereunt per mutua vulnera fratres 
Civilique cadnnt acie. Gratantur Acbivi, 
Yictoremque tenent, avidisque amplexibus hserent. 
Tu qu&que victorem complecti, barbara, velles ; 
Obstitit incepto pudor ; et complexa fuisses ; 145 
Sed te, ne &ceres, tenuit reverenita famse. 
Quod licet, afiectu tacito Isetaris, agisque 
Garminibus grates et Dis auctoribus borum. 

.Pervigilem superest berbis sopire draconem, 
Qui, crist4 linguisque tribus prsesignis et uncis 150 
Dentibus horrendus, custos erat arboris aurese. 
Hunc postquam sparsit Letbaei gramine succi, 
Yerbaque ter dixit placidos facientia somnos, 
Qu8B mare turbatum, quae codbita flumina sistant ; 
Somnus in ignotos oculos advenit ; et auro 155 
Heros ^sonius potitur ; spolioque superbus, 
Muneris auctorem secum, spolia altera, portans, 
Victor loldacos tetigit cum conjuge portus. 
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Thb aotobiograpliy of Pubuob Otidius Nam, as gleaned 
from TarioQs paaaages of his works, affords almost all that is 
desired in order to follow ont the career of one of the most 
dtstinguished poets of his own or any other age. We are 
better acquainted with his history, than with that of 
any other Latin poet, Horace excepted. And, though the 
cause of his exile has not been satisfactorily explained, yet 
even from his dreary and ungenial residence at the month 
of the Danube, during the last ten years of his life, he 
transmits in strains, at one time servile, at another pathetic^ 
at all times harmonious, the incidents, studies, and pursuits 
of a life in which all must feel interested, though pity, 
perhaps contempt, may occasionally take the place of 
sympathy, for the banished poet. His sun rose in bright 
promise, reached the meridian of literary fame, then sud- 
denly was invoWed in deep clouds and darkness aimoii 
unmitigated. 

Ovid was bom on the 20th of March b.o. 43, at Sulmo^ 
situated among the oold hills of the Peligni~90 mOes from 
Rome. His brother, who was exactly a year his senior, 
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died in the twenty-fint year of lus age. While this event 
brought deep and lasting grief to the future poet, it put him 
in possession of the heirship of his father's rank and fortune. 
From his earliest years, his poetic taste led him to the study 
and composition of Terse, the cultivation of which unfitted 
him for the duties of the forum, for which his father had 
intended him. Indeed, he himself informs us, that when he 
attempted to write prose the words had flowed into verse. 

Pussessed of rank and wealth, his poetic genius soon gained 
him reputation in cirdes whose favour and patronage made 
him acquainted with the most illustrious oourtiers, philoso- 
phers, poets, and literati of the world's metropolis. But, in 
the midst of such luxury and gaiety, the muses were not 
neglected. Fortune smiled, and the poet's fame rose and 
was acknowledged, apparentiy without envy. 

Ovid was thrice married. Whilst still almost a boy he 
married his first wife, who proved unworthy of his love ; the 
second he divorced without assigning any cause; to the 
third he was deeply attached, and she continued faithful 
in her regard to her exiled husband to the last. Till the 
poet was upwards of fifty years of age, he had enjoyed an 
uninterrupted period of tranquillity, affluence, and fame, 
but in the year a.d. 8, Augustus suddenly ordered him into 
exile ; and at Tomi, on the shores of the Euxine, surrounded 
by the most savage tribes, the unfortunate Naso breathed 
his last He died of a broken heart, in the sixtieth year of 
his age and the tenth of his banishment. 
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The oaase of the Emperor's displeasiire and the poet's 
exile, seems inyolved in hopeless ohscarity ; nor is 0?id 
consistent with himself in the reasons he assigns. At one 
time he blames the popnlarity of his <* Art of Loye," which 
— it must be admitted — was calculated to counteract the 
great moral and social improyements, especially regarding 
marriage, which Augustus contemplated, and had begun 
to enforce. On another occasion he imputes his remoyal 
from Italy to an error or inadyertence. Again, he regrets 
seeing what ought not to haye met his eye ; and, it has 
been conjectured that, in this, he alludes to some of the 
intrigues of Julut the abandoned daaghter of Augustus, 
whose well-known sensibility to the honour of his family 
may yield the strongest plausibility to the last. Among 
Tarious other theories, it has been surmised that he was 
cognizant of a conspiracy against the Emperor's power or 
life ; but of this, there seems no satis&ctory proof from the 
author's writings. Indeed, he neyer refers to anything, as 
the grounds of the accusation against him, that could reason- 
ably imply his being priyy to a conspiracy. Whateyer 
was the cause, his real innocence, his humble contrition, or 
his seryile appeals could neyer obtain areyersal of the seyere 
sentence that had gone forth against him : neither tears, 
supplications, penitence, nor flattery, could moye the author 
of his punishment. From this it appears, that his crimi- 
nality must haye been regarded as heinous and aggrayated — 
or he must haye been at the meroy of a heartleis or unre- 

f2 
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leniing tyrant. Tiberias, who Buoeeeded, wm eqaally un- 
moved by the petitions of the aged exile, who died withont 
comfort^ and without a friend to aohioe his last moments, 
amid the oheerless horrors of his Scythian home ! 

The poet tells us, that in earlier years, and before his 
banishment, he committed to the flames such pieces an he 
considered inferior ; but many of his productions haye ccune 
down to our own times. His works — as known to us — 
consist of the " Heroides " — twenty-one epistles supposed Co 
haye been written in the heroic age: the "Amores*' — 
ferty-nine elegies on amatory subjects : the '* Ars Amatoria," 
in three books, of a yery objectionable character : the 
**Remedia Amoris," also in Elegiac yerse : the ''Meta- 
morphoses," a collection of foUes from ancient mythology, in 
hexameters: the *' Fasti," a poetical exposition of the 
numerous festiyals in six months of the Roman calendar : 
and the " Tristia," with the ** Epistolse Ponticse." Other 
minor productions scarcely require enumeration. 



NOTES 

ON THE EXTRACTS FROM OVID'S METAMORPHOSE& 



BOOK I. 
Thi Introbuction and Intocation. 

1. *' Ahihus fert (me) dioere formas mutatas in noya 
corpora/' My mind (design) inclines me to speak of forma 
changed into new bodies. Parma here means the thing 
itself; to/ormcB deorum, *^ Hie gods;** forma /erarum '*tbe 
wild beasts." Vit ecdi, pat for calum^ and signifying 
nmply " the ether,** is a similar form of expression. Bat, 
it has been thought that Orid in this line, ^ves a kind of 
verbal metamorphosis by transposing the signification of 
corpora And format; the phrase being equivalent to corpora 
mutata in novas formas. If this be intended it is an in- 
genious method of introducing the transmigrations. 

2. "Adspirate meis cceptis," favour my arduous 
attempt. The plural is often employed by the poets 
instead of the singular — to imply dignity or importance. 
Adspiro, literally " to breathe upon," especially of favour- 
able winds; hence, metaphorically, to " favour, assist." 

4. "Deducite perpetunm carmen, ab primft origine mundi, 
md mea tempera," bring down a connected (uninterrupted) 
narrative from Uie very beginning of the world to my own 
times: t.e. to the days of Augustus, when Ovid lived. 
The poet was bom b.c. 43, and died at the age of sixty, 
in exde, consequently his death took pUoe aj>. 17. 



FABLE I. 

Chaos and tub Crkaiion. 



Thsrs is in this &ble, first, a description of chaos ; 
secondly, the separation of the four elements anciently 
•tyled primary ; thirdly, the allotment of proper situations 
to the several bodies that compose the universe. The 
beautiful, oompreliensive, and sublime aooount of creation 
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contained in the begioniog of Genesis was probably trans- 
mitted — ^from Palestine — ^through the Phoenicians, Egyp> 
tians, and Greeks, to Italy. Though it is generally allowed 
that 0?id follows Hesiod, yet it must be remembered that 
this Greek writer adopts the notions of Sanchoniatho, the 
Phfldnician, who had ample opportunities of making him- 
self conversant with Hebrew literature. Nor indeed, is 
it unlikely, from the number of Jews resident in Rome ia 
Ovid's time, that he borrowed from the Pentateuch — how- 
ever distorted its statements may be, in passing through the 
alembic of a heathen poet*8 imagination. 

6. "Ante mare et terras," before the (separate) exist- 
ence of sea and earth. All things had hitherto been 
mingled in chaotio confusion. The earth, sea, and sky, 
were not assigned their respective places. — ^The common 
reading is " Ante mare et tellus/* which must be rendered 
In the beginning, &c. ; ante being taken adverbially. 

6. "Erat unus vultus natune in toto orbe,*' there was 
one appearance (aspect) of nature tl^nghout the whole 
world. NaiurcB may either depend upon vuUiu or erai; 
in the latter case it might be translated, Nature presented 
one unvaried (uniform) aspect, Ao, 

7. ''Quem (Homines) dixere chaos," which men have 
styled chaos. Chaos, a gulf, an abyss, is from the Greek 
x«af, to yawn. — "Rodis indigestaque moles," a rude and 
undigested mass. Compare Gen. L 2, "The earth was 
without form and void." 

8. "Nee (erat) quicquam nisi pondus iners," nor was 
there anything but inert matter — literally inactive weight, 

9. "Discordia semina rerum non bene junctarum con- 
gesta (sunt) eodem," the incongruous elements of things not 
well united (not harmonising) were heaped (huddled) 
together in the same place. 

10. "NuUus Titan," no sun. Apollo, god of the sun, 
was so called from his supposed father Hyperion, one of the 
Titans. Hyperion is presumed to have first given the 
theory of the motions of the son, moon, and planets : hence 
he is the fabled father of Phoebus, Luna, Aurora, &o. 
Titan, perhaps derived from rum, to stretch, or extend, in 
allusion to the solar light and heat. 

11. *'Neo Phosbe reparabat, eresoendo," nor did the 
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moon recoyer (repair) by iDcreasing. PhoBbof, tBe san, 
and Phoebe, the moon, derived each titles from f«ut,to shine, 
or from ^«v, light. The term is synonymous with liglU 
ditpenter. 

12. ** Nee tellas, librata suis ponderibns, pendebat in aire 
circumfaso," nor did the earth, balanced by its own weight, 
bang in the atmosphere spread all around it. Tellns was 
properly the goddess of the earth— the wife of Goelas 
(heayen) ; and, among other titles,iiad that of** Bona Dea," 
from her bounty and fecundity. 

15. **Nec Amphitrite porrexerai." nor had the sea 
stretched out (extended). Amphitrite, the daughter of 
Oceanus (the ocean), and wife of Neptune, is here put for 
the sea itself. The term is derived from c/m^, roundj and 
TtfM, to treiMe, from its constant motion ; or from the 
obsolete r;i«, to pierce, from being pierced by capes, 
promontories, and peninsulas. 

16. " Sic erat Tellus instabilis, nnda innabilis, aer egens 
luois," thus the earth was without firmness, the sea unfit 
to be sailed upon, and the atmosphere void of light ; t.e, 
the earth was not, as at present, solid ; the sea, liquid ; and 
the atmosphere capable of receiving and reflecting light. 

18. **Aliudque obstabat aliis," and one element 
obstructed (stooa in the way oT) others. 

20. Habentia pondus (pugnabant cum lis que erant) sine 
pondere," bodies having weight strove (struggled) with 
those without weight 

21. ** Deus et melior natnra diremit banc litem," God 
and bounteous nature put an end to this discord. As there 
is no determinate signification attached by the poet to the 
term natura, perhaps he means nothing more than the 
divine agency put lorth by the God who dispersed the 
chaotic anarchy. Hence deus et natura may be rendered 
'* God — in other words— nature ;** in which case et is 
employed t9 explain rather than connect. "Deus** is 
variously derived from nfti/M, to place, or ordain ; S^ut, to 
run, as the sun was probably the first object of idolatrous 
worship ; ^d ^un/MHy to see: as visible objects were at first 
held In reverence, or because the Supreme Deity was 
represented as all-seeing. Natura (from nasoor) denotes 
the productive principle. 
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23. '* Secrevit liqoidam codlum ab spiaso aere," separated 
the pare ether from the grogs atmosphere. The atmosphere 
envelopes the earth, extending from its sarface in every 
direction 46 miles : beyond, is the ether pervading unlimitd 
space. Aer, from ««, to breathe or How, 

24. *' Quae (et ea) postquam evolvit, exemitque cseoo 
acervo, ligavit (ea) dissociata locis, concordi pace," and 
after be had unravelled (unfolded) these elements, and 
released them from the confased dark mass, he combined 
them when thus disunited from their former places, in har- 
monious peace. 

26 *' Vis ignea et sine pondere, convexi coeli, emicuit," 
the element of the vaulted heaven, fiery and without weight, 
darted up (shone forth). '* Vis coeli," used for *' coelum," 
which here denotes the ether, the higher regions of which 
were supposed to be of the purest fire, and the source of all 
flame. Hence ** empyrean," the highest heaven (from «/;. 
fire ) a word we have taken from the vocabulary of the Greek 
philosophers. The apostle Paul seems to use the philoso- 
phical language of the tiroes when he speaks of the ** third 
Leavens," the air beins the firsts the ether the second, and 
the empyrean the third. 

29. *' Elementaque grandia traxit," and attracted the 
weightier atoms (particles of matter). Uere we have an 
allusion to the attraction of gravitation. 

31. *<Po88edit ultima (loca)," took possession of the 
remotest places. According to the opinion of the ancients, 
the earth was an extended plain girdled by the encircling 
ocean — "circumfluus humor." 



FABLE II. 
The Cbxation of Man. 



After the separation of the four elements, the god now 

g'ves form, regularity, and beauty, to the universe. Fishes, 
asts. and birds, are created for their respective elements ; 
and last of all man was formed by Prometheus, the son of 
lapetus, and animated by Minerva. 

1. *< Ubi (deus), quisquis deorom ille fuit, secuit con- 
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geriem, sio dispOBitam, redegitque (earn) sectam in 
membra." When the god — whichever of the Deities it was 
— had divided the mass thus separated, and reduced it when 
thus divided into distinct elements (its component parts). 
We observe here the heathen poet's vague and indefinite 
ideas of a Great Supreme. "Deus," in thb passage 
implies some powerful divinity to whom he does not venture 
to give a name — probably because there was no god wor- 
shipped by the Romans, who possessed attributes sufficiently 
dignified to identify him with that God who had created 
all things. Even Jupiter was revengeful, cunning, licentious, 
and occasionally impotent under the control of Fate. 

3. **Ne non foretsequalis abomni parte," that it might 
not be unequal on any side ; or, poHHvely, that it might 
be equal on every side. 

0. *'Gircumdare litora terrn ambits," to encircle the 
■bores of the earth thus encompassed. * * Ambio/ * though a 
compound of *'eo," is a regular verb of the fourth con- 
jugation, with the exception of the imp : ind : which is either 
"ambiebam," or **ambibam." From this verb comes 
" ambitio, " a going round to solicit votes for office, at Home, 
hence ambition, 

8. ''Cinxitque declivia flumina obliquis ripis," and 
bounded the rivers, as they flowed down, with shelving 
(doping) banks. 

9. ' ' Partim qn» diversa (for diversis) loois, sorbentur ab 
ipsa terra," some of which, in various places, are swallowed 
vp by the earth itselC Reference is here made to certain 
streams, which at varied distances from their source, entered 
a snbterranean channel : such as the Arethusa ; Lycus, in 
Asia Minor ; Erasinus, in Argolis ; Alpheus, in the Pelopon- 
nesus ; Areas, in Spain ; but most of such streams, as are 
bere referred to, reappeared and discharged their waters 
into the sea. 

11. *'Reoeptaque oampo liberioris aqn» pulsant litora 
pro ripis," and being received into a watery expanse of 
freer range, beat against shores instead of banks. ' * Campus 
aqun," a poetical expression for mare or aeqwnr, 

16. " Sic cura del distinxit onus indnsnm eodem nnmero, 
totidemque plag» premuntnr tellnre." So the care of the 
god (a wise deity) diTided the enclosed mass by an equal 
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Domber ; and, as many olimates (zones) are marked oat 
upon the earth. 

20. **Deditqne temperiem flamma mixta camirigore/' 
and gave a proper temperature, heat being duly mingled 
nith eold. 

21. " Qui est tanto onerosior igni quanto pondus aqa» 
est lerios pondere teme/' which is as much heavier than 
ether, as the weight of water is lighter than the weight of 
earth. 

28 " niic/' — there ; i.e. in the atmosphere. 

24. " Tonitma motura humanas mentes," thunders cal- 
culated to alarm the minds of mortals. 

25. "Et Tentos cum fulminibus," and winds and light- 
nings ; the same as ' ' Tentos et fuUnina.*' Such a construc- 
tion is very common with the poets. 

26. '*-His (yentis) quoqne fabricator mundi non permisit 
aera habendum passim/' but, even to these (the winds) the 
creator (contriyer) of the world did not consign the sky to 
be possessed without control : i e, did not grant uncontrolled 
possession of the sky. ** Quoqne** may be here rendered 
"but even.*' 

27. " Viz nunc obsistitur illis — ^quln lanient mundum/* 
even now they are with great difficulty prevented from 
rending asunder the ^[lobe. " Obsistitur ** is used imper- 
sonally in the passive, as are all neater verbs. 

80. <* Eums" was the east wind,'* being derived from «». 
weU : and pt«, to flow. Aurora was goddess of the morning, 
daughter of Hyperion and Thia ; and mother of the winds. 
Aurora, in this, as in similar passages, means simply tha 
east : supposed to be derived from «v;m «(•, the early how ; 
or from the Hebrew "aoorore,*' rite of light. Perhaps 
from the Latin '*aurea hora," the golden hour. <'Nabat- 
seaque regna," and the Nabathean realms; of which the 
capital was Petra. This part of Arabia was called after 
Nebajoth, or Nabath son of Ishmael. 

81. " Persis " — properly only a province — gave name to 
Persia. The names are used indifferently in poetry. It is 
said to have been called after Persis, son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, who founded the kingdom; — more probaUy 
from the Hebrew '* pharas ' ' to divide ; hence a * ' province.** 
We observe the ancient^ in the modem name " Fan^*' which 
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is applied not only to one of its provinces, bat to the whole 
of Persia. 

32r Vesper or Vespenis, " the evening star/' often pat 
for *'the west/' is a word derived from the Greek itrw*it, 
the evening star — from whieh are formed *'Hesperia," and 
the ''Hesperides.** 

33. Zephyrus, *' the west wind," from C««, to line; 
implying, "the supporter of life,'* or "the oherisher of 
nature.' — Scythia — a very extensive oonntry, inclading 
all the northern parts of Europe and Asia : derived from 
rjcvTvr, a hide, either because the people were famous for 
tanning; or, because their clothing consisted of skins. 
Others connect the term with an epithet signifying ** hard 
drinkers,*' as many of the tribes were addicted to the use of 
intoxicating liquors — Septentrio, ''the north,*' properly 
'*the constellation of the Great or Little bear" — from 
septem, "seven,** and trio, " a plough-ox," because either 
cluster of stars bean an imaginary resemblance to a plough 
and ox^. 

34. Boreas^ '*the north wind," perhaps from /3«««, to 
bellow, ** Gontraria tellus,** the opposite. part of the earth. 

35. " Pluvio AuBtro," the drizzlins; south wind. Aaster, 
perhaps from aevmi;*^, tevere^ harsh, rough. The twelve 
winds, with the directions in which they blow, are specified 
in the following lines : 

Flat Subeolanus, Vultumus, et Eurus ab ortu, 
Circius ocoasnm Zephyrusque Favonius affiant, 
Et medi& de parte die notus, Africus, auster, 
Conveninnt Aqoilo, Boreas, et Corns ab Arcto. 

37. "Nee habentem quicquam terrenae fsecis," and con- 
taining no portion of eartny matter. 

38. ** Vix dissepserat omnia ea certis limitibus," scarcely 
bad he separated all these elements by fixed limits. 

40. ** Effervescere toto coelo,** to glow (twinkle) over the 
whole sky. 

41. *' Suis animantibus," animals peculiar to itself. 

42. '* Astra formceque deorum," the stars and the gods. 
Compare note on page 1, line 1. According to the Platonic 
philosophy the stars were intelligent beings, or actuated by 
Buch. It is well known too, that the planets, and the more 

Q 
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conspicQOUB fixed stars, and the constellations themselTes^ 
were sacred to di?inities or demigods of the heroic age. 

43. ** Cesserant^'* fell to the lot of. *• Nitidis," smooth, 
glittering, (as fish present a sparkling appearance when they 
sport about in the water). 

45. *' Animal sanctias his, capaeiusqne altse mentis adhno 
deerat," an animated being more divine than these, and 
more capable of aspiring thought, was still wanting 

47. "Homo natus est," man was formed. Nascor 
signifies, not merely to be born, but to spring into being, or 
derive origin, 

48. "lile opifex rerum, origo melioris mondi," that 
artificer of the universe, the creator of the world in its 
improved state : — lit. of a better world. Origo, the same as 
auctor. 

50. ^'Retinebat semina cognati coeli," retained some 
properties of heaven to which it was related. 

51. " Satus lapeto " (the same as filius lapeti) the son 
of lapetus. This was Prometheus. Here, as in several 
other passages, is an evident distortion of the sacred narra- 
tive ; for Prometheus is represented as the creator of man. 
(See Gen. i. 20.) This confusion may be accounted for 
by supposing that Ovid combines current traditions regard- 
ing the inundations of Greece with the Scripture history of 
the general deluge. lapetus has been conjectured to be the 
same as Japhet. 

53. " Quumque cetera animalia, prona, spectent terram," 
and since other animals, stooping downwards, look to the 
earth : — or, look downwards to the ground. 

54. Compare the Greek mOfatwu* said to be composed of 
«v«* upwards, r^trm, to tum, and atv^, the countenance. 

57. "Induit ignotas figuras hominum," assumed the 
appearance of men— hitherto unknown. This seems scarcely 
consistent, as Prometheus himself had human lineaments, 
and was subiect to human infirmities and sufierings, as we 
see in his being chained to Mount Caucasus for his impiety, 
and having an eagle devouring his liver. Perhaps the poet 
means no more here, than that Prometheus, (as the name 
imports) was an embodiment of divine forethought, though 
he is necessitated to identify him with the personage of the 
same name^ illustrious in mythic history. 
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FABLE III. 
Thk Four Aoks. 

In this fable there is a beautifal and glowing description 
of the Golden Age, during which Innocence^ Equity, and 
Virtue, held harmoniona sway upon the earth. This 
evidently refers — though the narrative is disfigured — to the 
state of our first parents in primeval bliss, in Paradise. 
The Ages of Silver, Brass, and Iron, are depicted in the 
latter part of the succeeding fable. 

1. " Aurea setas prima sata est,*' the Golden Age first 
sprang up. 

3. ** Poena metusqne aberant," punishment and fear were 
unknown.. 

4. " Nee minaoia verba legebantur fixo ere," nor were 
threatening decrees read on brazen tablets fixed up for 
public view. Beference is here made to the brazen tablets 
placed in the Capitol, and the most conspicuous spots in the 
city, to be seen and read of all. 

6. ** Pinus csesa suis montibus," the pine cat from its 
native mountains. "Pinus** is here used for the thip 
made of pine ; so Tibullus Book I. Eleg. III. line 87 : — 

Nondum cseruleas piuus contempserat undas. 

10. Non tuba (erat) direct! ssris, non comna fieri 
(ffiris)," there was no trumpet of straight — no clarion of 
crooked brass. The **tuba" was straight, and used as a 
signal for the foot ; the *' lituus,*' a clarion, somewhat bent^ 
for the horse ; the buccina or coma was a horn bent round, 
and used by the watches. 

12. '' Gentes securse peragebant mollia otia," the inhabi- 
tants of the earth unharassed by care, enjoyed pleasing re- 
pose. '*Secarus" is from '*se," or '* sine," and "cura," 
—freejrom care, 

14. " Tellus ipsa per se,*' the earth spontaneously. 

15. "(Homines) content! cibis creatis, nuUo cogento," 
men contented with food that sprang up of its own accord, 
(or without any cultivation). 

16. '*(Arbuteos foetus,*' the fruit of the arbutus. The 
arbutus or strawberry tree, abounds in Italy ; and the lakes 
of Killamey, in the south of Ireland, are famed for islands 
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in whieh it ffrows so laxnriantly. By "fraga montana," 
are meant voud ttrawberriesgrowing on the hiUi. 

17. ''Corna,** eornek. This fruit resemUes the cherry, 
bot larger ; having, however, lees pulp than stone. **Mora** 
means both hlaekberriet and mulberries : the word being 
derived from *' Maurus,'' Mocrishy the complexion of the 
people in Mauritania being black. The Morea (or Pelo- 
ponnesus) is said to have received its name from abounding 
in mulberry trees : others, however, contend that it was so 
designated from this peninsula bearing an imaginary resem- 
blance to the leaf of the " moms/* Justinian, according to 
tradition, fixed upon the Morea, as best adapted to the 
rearing of silk worms, which were first brought from China 
into Europe during his reign, as these insects live principally 
on the leaves of tl^ mulberry. 

18. ** Arbore Jo^s," the tree of Jupiter, i.e. the oak. 
Dodona, in Epirus, was famous for its vocal oaks, by the 
sound of whose leaves, as the winds passed through, the 
oracles of Jupiter were delivered : hence the phrase, *' the 
whispering oaks of Dodona." Jupiter is a term composed 
of Xivr (from {««, to HveJ and watrnt, "fiither" — Whence Jupiter 
signifies the father who gives life — ths life-ditpenser. 

23. *' Nee (et non) aeer renovatus," and the land with- 
out being ploughed : — lit : not renewed. 
23. ** Jam " — "jam," at one time— at another. 



FABLE IV. 

Thb Four Seasons. 

Aftbb the death of Saturn, the Golden Age ceased. The 
manners of men had become somewhat degenerate, when 
Jupiter succeeded ; Ibr which reason he shortened the long 
spring and divided the year into four seasons. This change 
subjected mankind to the vicissitudes of sultry heat and 
intense cold : hence the necessity for houses. The Brasen 
Age symbolized still fiercer manners, and a stronger propen- 
sity to violence and war. The Iron Age represents men as 
throwing off all the restraints of religion and social dntieSi 
and then was the way prepared for divine vengeance being 
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executed upon the earth, and its guilty iohabitanti. (Com- 

5 are the state of the world prior to the general deluge, as 
escribed in Gen. tL 6, 11, 12, 13.) 

1. ** Satumo misso in tenebrosa Tartara," after Saturn 
had been banished to the shady realms of Tartarus. Saturn, 
who reigned during the Golden Age, was the son of Coelus 
and Terra (heaven and earth). From his brother Titan he 
got the sovereignty of the world on condition that he would 
Dever rear any of his male children. For this end he 
devoured them all as soon as they were born, till the birth 
of Jupiter, whose mother Rhea deceived her husband by 

fiving him a stone (statue) to swallow, instead of his son. 
n the same way were saved Neptune and Pluto. When 
Titan had received intimation of this breach of compact, he 
declared war against Saturn, whom he defeated and 
imprisoned. Jupiter having attained the years of manhood 
espoused his father's cause, and dethroned Titan, restoring 
the sceptre to Saturn, whose subsequent cruel and uugrate- 
ful conduct provoked Jupiter, eventually, to expel him. 
On leaving Crete, the exiled monarch sought refuge in Italy, 
» district of which — called Latium — received its name from 
the circumstance of his lying concealed (a latendo), until 
be found an hospitable reception in the court of Janus, king 
of the country. The name Satumus is derived from ** satus," 
saum ; because he patronized agriculture ; or from '* satur," 
fuU, from the abundance enjoyed during his reign. Tar- 
tarus (pL : Tartara) was the pUce of punishment in the 
infernal regions, supposed to be as far below, as the heavens 
were above the surface of the earth. Perhaps derived from 
rmfttrrat, to disturb^ harass^ confound. 

2. '*Sub Jove," under the sway of Jove. There were 
three gods of this name, celebrated by the ancients ; but 
the one to whom the Greeks and Romans ascribed divine 
■opremacy, was the son of Saturn and Rhea (or Ops). In 
the eharacter of this deity there is little to admire, or that 
men should imitate. With power, he exercised the most 
despicable cunning. He is mean, irascible, revengeful, 
capricious, and licentious. In most of the prominent and 
popular incidents of his life, he wields omnipotence to 
tyrannise; wisdom to overreach; iniquity to corrupt; 
hypocrisy to ensnare. When men outraged the dictates of 

e2 
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natural oonsoience, and social Turtnes, they found refoge 
from self-aocuflation, and pnUio odium, in appeals to Jupiter 
and other diyinities, whose conduct and intrigues even tJie 
ignorant condemned. Such was the mythological governor 
of the uniyerse. What a contrast to " the High and Holy 
One who inhabits eternity and its praises ; ** in whose 
eyes even " the heavens are not clean ; '* and ** who charges 
his angels with folly'' ! We need not wonder that Rome 
became so vile and debased under such a belief-— that even 
the relics of human virtue, were, in some respects, superior 
to the perfections of their divinities, 

6. *^ Exegit annum," completed the year. *' Annus," and 
its diminutive ** annulus," a ring, are derived from " am," 
round about ; and from the same root is ** amo," to enetrelgy 
to embrace, hence to love, 

5, " Imequalis," unsteady, uneven, varying. 

6. "Glacies pependit adstricta ventis,'' the icicle hung, 
frozen by the wmds. " Ventus," from " venio, " to eome, 
implying constant motion. From the same root perhaps 
" Venus,' ' the comely goddess ; as, what we love, we wish to 
be near us. *^ Venio," asain, is said to be from ifXfov, or nrffor, 
(with the digamma) ; — hence also the English wind, went. 

11. "Oerealia semina," seeds of com. Com is said to 
have been first found at Enna, in Sicily, by Ceres, whose 
daughter Proserpine was afterwards— from uie same place 
— carried away by Pluto, to the infernal regions. Ceres is 

generally represented, can^g in one hand, com or poppies; 
1 the other a torch, as if in search of her daughter. Ceres 
of tibe Latins corresponded to Demeter of the Greeks — ^the 
latter coming from r«i. Hie ectrth, and AMfrne, mother, or from 
the Cretan iveu, barley (put for grain in general). Both 
etymologies give the idea of fraitmhiess and bounty. 

Id. *' Tertia (»tas) post illas," the third age, in order, 
after these. 

15. ** Nee tamen soelerata," but not yet wholly abandoned 
to impiety. 

16. " JEvum pejoris vense," the aee of baser metal : ue. 
of degenerate tendencies. **Vena^' signifies a vein of 
metal in the mine ; but also a vein of the body, and natural 
bent : there is, in this line, a play upon the meaning and 
use of the word. 
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19. ^^Soeleratnt amor habendi," the aoonned desire of 
amaflsing wealth ; ie. covetouBnesa. Equivalent to " sacra 
fames aurL'' 

22. "Carioae insaltayero," barks bounded over. The 
keel is here put for the whole ship by Synecdoche. 

24. **Cautns mensor 8i|^a?it," the cautious (wary) 
measurer marked out (or divided). Surveying is of very 
ancient date, and, as in Egypt, save rise to the systematic 
study of mathematics. It is said that the changes effected 
by the inundations of the Nile, first prompted to the 
practical application <^ the science. 

20. "Itum est (ab hominibus) in viscera terne," men 
penetrated to the bowels of the earth. **Eo" is used 
impersonaUy in the passive ; thus "itur a me,'' I go, Ae, 

27. " Admoverat Stygiis umbris,*' had placed near the 
Styffian shades : — the minerals alluded to being deep in the 
earth. The Styx, being in the infernal regions, was in the 
central depths of the earth. The name is from myui, to 
hate. Compare MiUon, Par. Lost, Book II. "abhorred 
Styx, the flood of deadly hate." 

28. '* Irritamenta naalorum,'' incentives to crime, or, 
■timulants to vice. 

30. **Bellum prodit quod pugnat ntroque," war arises 
which fights with both ; t.e. employing gold as bribes, and 
iion for weapons. " Bellnm " for ** duellum," from '' duo,*' 
two. 

32. "Vivitur (ab hominibus) ex rapto," men live by 
plunder. There seems, in this nassage, an imitation of 
Scripture history, in tracing the deffeoeracy that preceded 
tiie flood. Compare with this, ana the succeeding fiible, 
Gen. vL 1 — 7. Observe in this line, the different mean- 
ings of the word ** hospes ; " either a hoai or a guest. 

83. "Gratia fratrum," brotherly affection: probably 
referring to Cain and Abel. 

34. " Vir imminet," the husband watches (is eager) for ; 
"illa»" she (the wife.) 

35. "Luridaaoomita," ghastly wdfebane. Aconitumis 
said to be derived from ««•»««, hard rocks ; or from Akmii, a 
town in Bithynia whertf it abounded. This plant is 
fabulously reported to have sprung from the poisonous foam 
dropping from the mouth of the dog Cerberus, who guarded 
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the portals of hell, and whom Hercules dragged to the upper 
regions at Aoherusia, a Bithynian city. Near this place 
was supposed to be one of the entrances to Hades. 

36. "Inquirit in patrios annos,*' inquires prematurely 
into the years (age) of his father — i.e, consults the astrolo- 
gers when his parents are likely to die, that he may obtaia 
the inheritance as soon as possible. 

87. ^'Pietas/' natural affection ; more generally du^y to 
the gods, to our parents or benefactors. Virgil very fre- 
quently styles ^neas, " plus/' from his reverence towards 
the gods, and his filial attachment to his father Anchises. 
Homer seems to use the epithet in connection with his name, 
to distinguish him for respect to the deities of Olympus : 
Virgil, perhaps, more particularly on account of his natural 
affection. 

Sd. *' Virgo Astrsea," the virgin Astrssa, who was the 
daughter of Jupiter and Themis (Justice), and is often put 
for justice itself. Astrsea of the Latins was the Attm of the 
Greeks. In the Golden Age, she, like most of the other 
deities of heaven, resided on the earth ; but grieved at the 
iniquity of men, she ascended to the skies, and became 
'* Virgo," one of the signs of the zodiac. 



FABLE V. 
Thb Giants. 

Thb Giants, ambitious and exulting in their strength, 
aspire to the sovereignty of heaven ; for which purpose, 
they pile mountain upon mountain, thereby hoping to reach 
Olympus and dethrone Jupiter. The king of the gods 
buries " the sons of earth " under the mountains that they 
had piled up : and from their blood springs a race retaining 
much of the impious and sanguinary character that had 
distinguished the giants that preceded them. The fall of 
the angels and the building of Babel may — by being blended 
'—have given rise to the fable of the Titans, and the " giants 
in crime " warring against heaven. 

1. **Neye," resolved into et ut non, "Secorior*' for 
"tutior." 
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2. '* Ferunt gigantas affeotftsse cceleste regnrnn," they 
say that the giants aspired to the sovereignty of heaven. 
" (ligas" is from ytm^ the earth : these monsters, then, were 
** the earth-born/* hence called ** terrigenas," being the sons 
of CobIos and Terra. From Satam having mutilated Goelus 
their father, they declared war against him and his son 
Japiter, whom they attempted to depose. Hereupon the 
rest of the gods were so alarmed that they fled to Ethiopia, 
where they assumed the forms of beasts, fishes, and insects, 
to evade their fury. Hence the Ethiopians and Egyptians 
worshipped almost every species of animated being, since in 
early times they had been the impersonations of one or 
other of their gods. Homer seems to allude to this in 
AjubvfMfttt AiBfwnett* the blameless Ethiopians^ from their 
purity of manners, and their great reverence to all the gods. 

4. "Ferfregit Olympum," dashed Olympus to pieces. 
This was a mountain of Thessaly which rose to the height 
of 6250 feet. In order to reach heaven, the giants placed 
Ossa on Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa. Jupiter threw down 
Pelion from Ossa, and shiyered the summit of Olympus, 
thus preventing the impious race from accomplishing their 
audacious design. The top of this &med mountain, which, 
it was said, no bird could reach, was fabled to be the residence 
of the gods, and the court of Jupiter. According to ancient 
belief, there was cloudless, perpetual spring upon its sum- 
mits, which according to some, were three times three hun- 
dred in number. From the continual snow and mists 
mantline its peaks, Olympus was considered peculiarly 
appropriate as a residence for the gods. ** Olympus," in 
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poetry is often put for **coBlum," and '* Rector Olympi, 
tor Jupiter, 

6. " Excussit Pelion Osssb suljeeto/' struck Pelion from 
Ossa that lay beneath it : accoraing to other texts, it is 
Ossa that is struck from Pelion. Pelion, Ossa, and Olym- 
pus, formed the eastern boundary of the vale of Tempe, so 
famous for beauty and extent. Pelion is famous for the 
war of the giants here mentioned ; for producing the wood 
of which the spear of Achilles was formed ; and yielding 
the timber of which the ship Argo was constructed : here 
too lived the Centaurs previous to their war with the 
LapithaB. Ossa was supposed to have been separated from 
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Olympus, by an earthquake ; and, between thete mountains, 
the Peneos formed a channel in the yale of Tempo, which is 
eyidently derived from rtfAvm, to cut, to divide. Mount Ossa, 
from thisyalley, is said to bear a resemblance to *' Arthur's 
Seat/' near Edinburgh. 

7. "Terram perfusam," the earth drenched' terra 
perhaps from •««, the earth ; or from i»itt^ dry, hence its 
primary signification of dry land. 

10. '* Vertisse in faciem hominum/* to have changed it 
into human form. 

12. *<Scires (eos) natos (esse) a sanguine," you might 
have known that they were sprung from blood. 



FABLE VI. 

LTGAOR; 

JuPZTEB, seeing the prevailing and universal corruption 
of the world, summons a council of the gods ; and resolves 
upon the destruction of the whole world. Lycaon, for his 
scepticism, impiety, and cruelty, is transformed into a 
^olf. It is conjectured that Cain — a name to which 
Lycaon bears some resemblance — ^may be the original from 
whom the myth is drawn. Cain became a fugitive and a 
vagabond in the earth, and there seems cause to believe his 
descendants contributed much to that wickedness and vio- 
lence which prevailed when God " came down to see " the 
earth. It is very hard, however, if not impossible, to traco 
these fabulous legends to the sources from which they are 
derived, as there are so many embellishments, variations, 
and inventions. 

1. '^Satumius pater," the Satumian fitther. Jupiter, 
king of gods and men, was son of Saturn. 

3. Referens foeda convivia Lycaonise mense," reflecting 
upon the revolting banquet of Lycaon's table. Lycaon 
(from Xv»w, a wolf) is a name invented to express a fero- 
cious and sanguinary disposition. The tradition seems to 
boast high antiquity, as he is represented as holding regal 
sway, during the mythic age, in Arcadia. In order to test 
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the diyinity of Jnpiter, he murdered one of his hostages, and 
dressed him up for the entertainment of which his divine 
guest was to partake : for, the king of the gods had come 
down from heaven to see if the wickedness of mankind was 
as great as common fame represented it (Comp. Gen. 
Ti. 0. : also XTiii. 21.) Jupiter, to punish the horrible 
deed, destroyed the house, and changed its owner into a wolf. 
4. *'Iras ingentes et dignas Jove," rage fearful and 
worthy of Jupiter. 

6. *' Nulla moratennit (eos) yocatos," no delay detained 
them when summoned. 

7. " Habet nomen lactea," has the name of * ' the milky 
way." Observe the peculiarity of ' * lactea, ' ' in the nomina- 
tive. We would have expected **lacteaB (viae)," or "lac- 
team (viam). " Ovid uses a similar construction in " Mart 
nomen habet," '* Insula nomen habet " &o. The milky 
way, according to the ancients, originated thus . When Jano 
was suckling Hercules, the child was on one occasion satia- 
ted ; and some of the milk fell, leaving a mark upon the 
sky. Aristotle appears to have entertained the proper 
notion regarding this beautiful phenomenon — ^vi&, that it is 
oocasioned by the light of innumerable stars. 

8. ** Hao (vi&) est iter superis.*' Along this way is the 
road for the gods. 

9. "Nobilium deorum,** of the ennobled gods ; becaute 
thejT formed the privy council of Jupiter. These were styled 
**Di majorum gentium," or "Di oonsentes.** Including 
Jupiter, they were twelve in number, the names being con- 
tained in the following oonplet : — 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Geres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Merourius, Jovi*, Neptunns, Vulcanus, ApoUo. 

10. " Gelebrantur,*' are thronged. 

11. "Plebs habitant diversa (for dirersis) locis," the 
inferior deities inhabit different places. The Romans con- 
ceived of their gods being thus divided from the division of 
their senators. *' Nobiles" and " Plebs" may also refer to 
the patricians and plebeians. 

12. **Po8uere sues penates," have fixed their abodes. 
**Penatet" properly signifies "household gods;** but, in 
poetry, often a Koutef or retidenee. These gods were first 
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brooght from Lavinium to Rome, and probably oorreBponded 
to the teraphim of Scripture. The name is connected with 
penitus, peftetro, &c. ; and was applied, from the cireum- 
stance of their being worshipped in the peni», or innermost 
part of the house. But, as there were various kinds of 
** Lares," so there were Penates public and domestic. 

14. ** Palatia magni coeli,*' the palace of great heayen. 
P^tiom, so called from being on the Palatine hill in Rome, 
was the residence of Augustus and succeeding emperors ; 
hence it is used to signify " an imperial residence— 4i palace. " 
The Palatine was so named from having been sacred to the 
goddess Pales, who patronised shepherds ; as Romulus, who 
was at first a shepherd, laid the foundation of Rome upon 
this eminence. Others derive the term from "balo," to 
bleat; as it yielded excellent pasture to the flocks. A 
third derivation is from ** palantes," wandering ; as £van- 
der collected the nomadic inhabitants of the Mjoining dis- 
tricts into a settled community there. Pallanteum, the 
oldest part of Rome, is said by Virgil to have received its 
name from Pallas, grandfather of Evander. 

15. *'Ergo," therefore; now, accordingly; resuming 
the narrative from the fifth line. " Marmoreo recessu," in 
the marble oounoil room ; or hall of assembly. 

16. '*Ipse celsior loco," himself more elevated in 
situation ; the same as "ipse celsiore loco." 

19. '* Solvit indignantia ora,** opened his indignant lips. 

20. "Ilia tempestate," at that time; on that occasion. 
Tempestas, like tempos, comes from riAt»«, to cut ; hence its 
primary signification is " a portion — ^point of time — a 
season : " then '* time ; ** afterwards " season ; weather good 
or bad,'* and lastly "a storm.*' 

21. " Quisque anguipedum parabat injicere centum bra- 
chia captive cobIo,*' each of the snake-footed giants was pre- 
paring (attempting) to lay his hundred han£ upon captive 
heaven. The giants were represented as possessing enormoua 
strength : they had snakes, too, instead of feet ; and each a 
hundred hands — hence the epithets '* anguipes, '' and ** cen- 
timanus." 

25. *' Qua Nereus ciroumsonat totum orbem," whererer 
Nereus roars around the whole world. Nereus, a sea-god, 
was son of Pontus and Terra (sea and earth), and by Doris, 
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had fifty daaghters, called Nereides. Nerens is often, as 
here, put for the sea itself. 

28. " Guncta prius tentata (esse)," that erery other method 
has been tried by me ; or every other expedient resorted 
to. " Immedicabile Yulnus recidendam (est) ' ense/' a 
wound not admitting of cure must be cut out with the sur- 
geon's knife. 

80. ** Semideus,** a demigod — gifted with immortality, 
but not allowed to dwell in heaven, (from ^Wy the half, and 
Deus, God), '* Nymphse," lit. brides, young women, nymphs. 
They were not immortal, though they lived to a great age. 
They were classified into — " Oreades," those who presided 
over mountains ; *' Nepsese," the guardians of valleys ; 
**Dryades/' and <* Hamadryades/' the tutelary deities of 
oak-groves and forests; *'Ooeanitides,'* the sea-nymphs; 
** Nereides/' the daughters of Nerens, whose province was 
the ocean — ^these may be considered synonymous with the 
Oceanitides ; ^' Naiades," who protected fountains ; <* Lim- 
niades," who preserved the saoredness of lakes ; — in fiict, 
the number and the classes depended upon the superstition 
or imagination of the poets. The word ^* Nympha" is evi- 
dently derived from the Greek vufiat, equivalent to the Latin 
«* nubo," to veil. 

81. " Fauni" (from ** faveo," to favour) were kindred to 
the Sylvans and Satyrs in form, but less mischievous than 
the latter. ^ Satyri," these were also rural deities, with 
horns on their heads, with human bodies, but having the 
less and feet of a goat — ^they generally attended on Bacchus. 
The Sylvans (so called from ''sylva," a wood) were deities 
of the wood, as the name implies. The Latins ofi;en com- 
pounded the Pans, Fauns, Satyrs, and Sylvans. The ape 
probably first suggested the notion of such monstrous deities. 

S5. " Quum Lycaon notus feritate struxerit insidias mihi 
qui, &c.,*' when Lycaon, infamous for cruelty, had laid a 
snare for me who^ dto. 

38. " Deposcont (iUum) ansum talia, *' they demand (call) 
for vengeance on him who had dared to do such things. 

89. *' Saevit extinguere Bomanum nomen Csesareo san- 
guine," madly strove (endeavoured) to extin^ish the 
Roman name in the blood of Csesar. The assassination of 
Julius CsBsar by Brutus, Gassius, Casoa, and the other con- 

H 
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ipiratonti took place in the senate^bouse, b.c. 44. Some 
are of opinion that reference is here made to a conspiracy 
against Augustus, whose life was almost sacrificed on the 
occasion ; and, as he survived this infamous attempt, there 
is certainly a more flattering parallel between Jupiter and 
Augustus. Similar adulation appears in the succeeding 
lines, where the poet compares the Roman empire with the 
universe. Rome, said to be a name given by Romulus to 
the city whieh he built, is more probably from p«/em(, strength^ 
and it may have stood for ages before the time fixed upon 
for the foundation of the city. It is conceded by the Latins 
themselves, that Greek colonies had settled in the peninsula 
many centuries before the founding of Rome. Indeed, the 
Latin language is founded upon the union of the Pelasgio 
and Oscan ; henoe the prevalence of the Greek element, not 
to speak of the number of Hellenio settlements, which gave 
to Southern Italy the name of '* Magna Grsocia." The 
Romulus of my tmo history rather represents the chief b that 
oonsoUdated the nascent states and def<»ided it by heioio 
prowess, than an individual ruler: juat:tt Numa (from 
ffMty a Um) reporesents the second stag^j when civilizat^cm 
and religion were promoted and organised. 

42. *<Fietas tuorum," the loyiQty (allegiaaoe) of your 
subjects. 

45. *' Pressus gravitate r^ntis," cheeked by the aotho- 
lity of their ruler. 

47. <* Solvit pcenas," has paid the penalty— has been 
suitably pnniBhed. 

48« ** Quod ftdmissum (sit)," what was his crime. 

49. ''In&mia temporis," a report of the iniquity of the 
times. 

54. Msenalus (neat in the plural) was an Arcadian 
mountain. 

65, Gylienus, or CyUene, and Lyc»us were also moun- 
tains in Arcadia — ^the former chiefly sacred to Mercury, the 
latter to Pan, who is henoe styled Lycseus* On this moun- 
tain the God of Shepherds had a famous temple ; and tho 
rites, which were called xuttmm by the Greeks, were known 
at Rome as the Lupwealia. 

58. ** Dedi signa Deum venisse," I gave tokens that a 
god had oome. Deities were recognised as divine, even 
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against their wiU, on some oooasioos— their beauty, splen- 
dour, gait, &e. betraying them. On the present occasion 
Jupiter willingly gives proof of his divinity. 

60. ** Aperto discrimine," by a plain proof— a dear test. 

62. ** Parat perdere me gravem somno," he attempts to 
destroy me when sunk in sleep. 

63. " HsBC experientia veri," this method of testing the 
truth. 

64. Molossia was the most southern district of Epirus. 

65. *' Mucrone resolvit jugulura,'' with a sword cut the 
throat. 

66. " Atque ita," and having done so. *< Partim — par- 
ti m," some—others. ^ 

69. ** (Ego) everti tecta in penates dignos domino, vin* 
dice flamma, " I overthrew the palace upon the household 
gods, worthy of their master, with fire that avenged such 
guilt. The Penates were punished for patronizing or tole- 
rating the tyrant. 

72. *' Os coUigit rabiem ab ipso," his mouth gathers fury 
from himself : t.e. from his natural disposition, which was 
truculent and ferocious. 

73. "Vertitur in pecudes," it (his mouth) is directed 
against the sheep ; or he falls upon the sheep. '^ Vertitur " 
here has the force of the middle voice in Greek. 

74. *' Vestes abeunt," his clothes are changed. 

76. "Eadem canities est," the same hoary appearance 
remains ; i.e, he is now an old wolf, as he had been formerly 
a hoary tyrant. 

77. '* Idem (for iidem)oculi lucent," his eyes glare the 
same.^ Perhaps there is a play upon the words Lycaon, 
lupus {kv»h) and lucent, as the Latin pronunciation of these 
words must have made them very similar in sound. 

78. ** Una domus occidit," one house fell — that of Lyoaon. 

79. *'Erinnys," a common name for one of the Furies, 
who were three in nnmber, Tisiphone, Alecto, and Megsera, 
is probably derived from t(t(, strife, and hmj, the mind. 

80. " tfurllsse in facinus," had bound themselves by oath 
to commit wickedness. 

81. " Sic sententia stat," such is my fixed resolve. 
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FABLE VII. 
Thb Dbluoe. 

Ltoaon was but the repreaentative of the general depra- 
yity of the human race : therefore Jupiter resolved upon a 
punishment that should be uniyersal. The Deluge was 
sent upon a guilty world. There are several points of 
resemblance between the poet's tlescription of that memor- 
able event) and the sacred narrative. The sea is said to 
have united its waters with those falling from heaven. In 
Genesis (vlL 11,) we are told that the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up, and the windows of heaven were 
opened. For their exemplary lives, Denialion and Pyrrha 
were saved : Noah, because he was "perfect in his genera- 
tions," found favour with God ; and for his sake his house- 
hold also was preserved. Parnassus was left uncovered : 
Ararat was the resting-place of the Ark. In both descrip- 
tions, the rainbow is mentioned. Indeed, all nations have a 
tradition, more or less correct, of the general Deluge^ 
demonstrating at once the truth of the Bible and the 
common origin of the human race. 
' 1. '* Pars prebMit,'' some approve. 

2. ** Alii implent partes," others complete the number. 

5. '* Qttis laturus sit thura," who will bring frankincense. 
This is an anachronism, as not till much later timto waa 
frankincense offered to the gods. It was principally obtained 
from Arabia, though from epithets applied to it, we may 
infer that it was found in Other Asiatic kingdoms. 

7. '* (Dicit) enim csetera," for he says thai the rest. 

12. *' Conciperet flammas," should take fire ; be set on 
fire. ' * Longusque axis ardesceret," and the spacious heaven 
should be ignited (begin to bum). There is evidently here 
a notion borrowed from Holy Writ. 

15. <*Operosa moles mundi laboret," the inseniously 
wrought fabric of the universe should be in danger of 
perishinff. 

16. Tne Cydops were three in number. Harpes, Brontes, 
and Steropes. They were Vulcan's workmen, had their 
forge in Etna, and made thosdei'bolts for Jupiter. Their 
name is derived horn »v«xcr, a circle, and «n^, the eye, as 
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they are represented with one circular eye in their fore- 
head. 

17. "Diyersa poena placet,"- a different pnnishment 
pleases him ; i,e, he resolves upon a punishment of a different 
kind. 

19. *' ^oluB*' (from mtoXf, unsteady, changeable,) sod of 
the winds, had his residence in the Lipari Isles, thence 
called *'^oli8e Insulse. " The winds were fabled to be 
confined within the hollow mountains there ; and let out at 
the pleasure of their king. (See Virgil, JEneid 1. 50). In 
all probability, the hollow rumbling sound, heard by the 
natiyes — as the islands were volcanic — ^gave rise to the &ble. 
" Aquilo," the north wind, perhaps so called from swooping 
down like an eagle (aquila). It corresponded with Boreas 
of the Greeks. 

21. ** Notus,*' the same as ** Auster," the south wind, was 
ver^ stormy, and was said to bring violent rains : from Mrif, 
motiture, 

22. ** TectuB (secundum) terribilem vultum," having his 
dreadful countenance coveted. This construction — in which 
an accusative governed by " quoad " or '* secundum," follows 
an adjective or participle, is very common with the poets. 

24. "Fronte sedent," settle on his brow, ^'penmeque 
sinusque rorant," and the pinions, and the folds of his robe 
are dripping. 

26. "Densi nimbi funduntur/' showers are poured in 
torrents. 

28. Iris was the messenger of Juno, and goddess of the 
rainbow ; from «$«, to connect, as it seems to unite heaven 
and earth. 

30. '* Vota coloni jacent deplorata," the expectations of 
the husbandman lie mined. ** Votum " is here used for 
lAe object ofpravers ; crops are meant. 

81. " Ira Jovis," for *<iratus Jupiter,*' Jupiter enraged. 

32. ''Csemleus frater," his seagreen brother : i.e. Nep- 
tune. To reduce this mythology to rational narrative, we 
may imagine that Saturn was king of Crete, and perhaps a 
part of Asia Minor. He was either succeeded or deposed 
by his son Jupiter, whose brother Neptune may have com- 
manded the fleet. Pluto, the third son, by introducing 
funeral rites into Qreece, which was then in a very barbarous 

h2 
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state, was supposed worthy of respect or deification among 
the departed spirits whose bodies after death were honoared 
with obseqoies. 

33. **Amnis," a stream; from *'ambio," togorownd, to 
wind, 

35. *'Nonntendamest(mihi)/' I must not use. The 
dative of the personal pronoun is often understood after the 
gerund, as in this instance. 

86. ^* Sic opus est»" so the oooasion requires. " Opus" 
u frequently employed both as a noun and an adjectiye, 
implyug necessity. When used substantirely it requires 
the aUatire, according to the rule : necessity is also implied 
in '* oportet." '* Mole remotft," each obstacle being remoyed ; 
or, more freely — lifting the flood gates. 

Si. " Immittite totas habenas," give full reins : — a meta- 
phor borrowed from horses. " Habenn ** from *' habeo,'* to 
nave, to hold." 

38. *^ Relaxant ora fontibus,** open the mouths of their 
fountains. Compare Gen. vii. 11. ** The fountains of the 
great deep were broken up." 

41. ''Patefecit sinus aquarum," laid open her reserroirs 
of water. 

i2. " Flumina ezspatiata,"the riyers bursting their bounds. 

48. '* Simulque cum satis," and along with the standing 
corn. ^'Satum/'as "seges," and '* semen" from "sero," 
to sow. 

44. " Penetralia cum suis sacris," " sanctuaries with their 
sacred deposits," the *' sacra " may refer to the Penates. 
Penetrole was **the inner room of a house." where the 
Penates were kept, afterwards "the interior of a temple." 
The root is penus, 

47. *' Turresque labant pressro sub gnmte," and palaces 
totter, oyerwhelmed beneath the eddying flood. Turrls, '* a 
lofty building, a palace, a tower," from rvf{*t, afortifiecUion, 

51. '*Ducit remos," plies the oars. 

58. '* In summft uhno," on the top of an elm ; so " sum* 
mus mens," the top of a mountain. 

54. " Si fors tulit," if chance so direct it. 

55. " Terunt," grace, come in contact with. 

59. '* Nereides," sea nnnphs, fifty in number, were the 
daughters of Nereus and Doris : from tntt, humid. 
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60. " Palsantque agitata robora," (for agitant et pulsant 
robora), and strike against and shake the oaks. 

62. ** Vires fulminis," the strength (force) of the thunder- 
bolt, t*e, his dreadful impetaosity. 

63. *' Prosunt ceryo ablato," aTail the stag who is borne 
away by the current 

66. *' Immensa licentia ponti," unrestrained fury of the 
deep. 

69. *' Longa jejunia, inopi Tiotn, domant illos, &c./' long ^ 
fasting, from (by) want of food, destroys those^ ^c. 



FABLE VIII. 
Deucalion and Ptbbha. 

Aftbb Neptune had assuaged the fury of the sea, he orders 
Triton to sound a signal on his shell, for the waves to retire 
within due bounds, and the rivers to flow within their banks. 
Deucalion and Pyrrha alone survive the deluge. 

1. Aonia was a name applied to the mountain districts 
of Bceotia, and sometimes to the whole country. It is said 
to be derived from Aon, a son of Neptune. ** (Eteeis," 
Thessalian ; as (Eta was a mountain range in Thessaly. 
Phocis was a distiict of Greece, famous for its Mount Par- 
nassus and the oracle of Delphi. In this province, also, 
was the plain of Crissa, where were celebrated the Pythian 
games, in honour of Apollo. 

6, Parnassus, a mountain of Phocis, was the favourite 
residence of Apollo and the Muses. Delphi stood about a 
miXe from the base. Though the poets have styled it '* Bi- 
ceps" (having two summits) modem travellers have scarcely 
admitted the proj^riety of the epithet ; as it is rather from 
a chasm almost dividing the hill from the top to the bottom, 
than from there being two distinct peaks, that the term 
could, with any justice, be applied. Down this chasm or 
fissure trickles the Castalian spring, fed b^ the melting 
snow. Its pure waters were said to inspire those who 
drank, with tne spirit of poetry. One of the peaks (Ticho- 
reum) was sacred, to Bacchus; the other (Hypampeum) 
was devoted to Apollo and the Muses. Parnassus is said to 
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hare been named after the son of Neptane and Cleodora 
(acoording to others, Cleobnla.) He founded Delphi, and 
inyented the art of foretelling future erents from the flight 
of birds. Some say that an ancient name of the mountain 
was LamassuB, called after '*Laniaz," Deucalion's boat. 
May it not be from rs^a and »«ir*r, an idand, as the moun- 
tain presented an insular appearance during the Ddage— 
acoording to mythic tradition? 

6. DeucaUon, king of Phthia and son of Prometheus Qlt, 
fareiKaught) married his cousin Pyrrha, who was daughter 
of Epimetheus (afterthought,^ These were the only persons, 
acoording to the tradition, who were saved at the Deluge. 
Deucalion probably from dw»w, sweetness^ hence the amiable 
one : Pyrrha, from «v(, fire; i.e. the ruddy oney or the yellouh 
haired, Acoording to other versions of the story, there 
were others saved, as Megarus, by following the screams of 
cranes, and the Delphians, by following the bowlings of 
wolves who fled to the summit of Pamaasas. The confu- 
sion may have arisen from local tradition, the occurrence of 
more than one great inundation in Greece, and the blending 
of these with the authentic history of the general Deluge 
given in Genesis. 

I. ** Cum consorte tori," with the partner of his conch ; 
t.6. Pyrrha. 

8. ** Gorycidas nymphas, " the Corycian nymphs ; so 
called from the Corycian grotto in Mount Parnassus. 
There was another cave of the same name in Cilicia. 

0. Themis was styled " fatidica," frt>m having the gift of 
prophecy. She is said to have given oracular responses at 
Delphi, even before Apollo rendered the plaoe so fiunous. 
Themis was the goddess of justice with the Gredis— firom 
«Oi)/M, to dispose, ordain, regulate, 

10. " Melior Ulo," more virtuous than he (Deucalion.) 

II. " Metuentior Deorum ilia," more respectful towards 
the gods than she (Pyrrha.) 

12. '* Orbem stagnare," that the earth is covered. 
10. " Ambos innocuos," both guiltless. 

17. '* Ostendit," he lays open. 

18. ** Tricuspide telo posito," his three-pronged weapon 
being laid asiae. This instrument, oallea a trident, was 
used by Neptune for a sceptre. Neptonus, perhaps con- 
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traoted from naviiunua, comes from »««, to float, »•»(. a 
ship, or nato, to swim, 

21. ** Vocatqoe ceeraleum Tritona ezstantem, Ac," and 
summons the sea-green Triton, who stands oat above, ^. 
** Murice innato," with shell-fish growing upon them. Tri- 
ton was the son/of Neptune and Amphitrite : he dwdt, 
according to the early writers, in a golden palace at the 
bottom of the sea. He is also represented as driving a 
chariot drawn by horses or sea-monsters. The upper part 
of the body was human — the lower resembled a fish. He 
was always provided with a conch-shell, which he blew 
whenever his father wished the waves to be soothed into a 
calm. This deity is the counterpart of Dagon ; and pro- 
bably the idea of Triton was borrowed from the Philistine 
god. 

24. " QoiB crescit in latum ab imo turbine," which in- 
creases in breadth from a small circular end (otherwise, 
from the lowest twist or ring). The '^ buccinum," or "bac- 
cina," was a conch-shell ; or, in later times, a metal instru- 
ment made more or less to resemble it. 

26. ^* Sub utroque Phoebo," under the rising and setting 
sun ; ue. the east and west. 

27. *^ Ora Dei rorantia," the lips of the god dripping. 

28. " Jussos receptus," the ordered retreat. 

do. *' Coercuit omnes (undas)," checked all the waters. 

33. *^ Loca crcsGunt undis decrescentibus," places increase 
in extent as the waters fidl (assuage.) 

34. " Longam diem," a long time. ** Dies," signifying 
a day, generally masculine— ^uro^'on of time, feminine. 
" Nudata cacumina," their tops free from water ; but *' nu« 
data*' may also refer to the forest trees divested of their 
leaves. 

37. "Desolatas terras agere alta silentia," the desolate 
earth keep a profound silence. 

40. **Patrueli8 orieo," a kindred descent; lit. our de- 
scent from fathers mio were brothers; Prometheus and 
Epimetheus. 

41. " Torus," the marriage bond. 

43. ** Nos duo sumns turba," we two are the sole popula- 
tion. 

44. " Fiduoia nostrse vit» non est satis oerta," the assur- 
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anoe of our life is not sufficiently certain ; %.€. onr life is by 
no means secure. 

47. '^Quid animo nunc feret (for faisset) tibl," what 
would haye been now your feelings ? 

48. *' Quo consolante doleres,^' with whom to comfort you 
would yon haye grieyed f — i.e. whom would you haye had 
to solace you in your sorrow ? 

51. ^* Reparare populos paternis artibns,** restore men by 
the deyice employed by my father. Prometheus formed 
men of clay, and by the suggestion of Minerya animated 
them with fire, surreptitiously obtained from heayen. The 
story is this: — In early ages, a dispute arose, at Sicyon, 
between gods and men. Prometheus wishing to riyal or 
surpass Zeus in wisdom, offered him a choice of either of two 
parts of a bull, so arranged, as to the parts of the animal, 
that the choice would stultify the king of the gods. Jupiter, 
in indignation, withheld fire from mortals ; but Prometheus 
outwitted him by drawing it from heayen by means of a 
hollow tube. This second insult was ayenged by Jupiter 
sending to earth a beautiful woman (Pandora) whose charms 
and endowments should captiyate but ensnare mortals. The 
gods gaye her a box in which were countless eyils and in- 
numerable blessings. This she was to present to the man 
who should become her husband. Prometheus (forethought) 
haying reason to suspect any gift from the gods, rejected 
her adyances, and was unmoyed by her beauty : but, his 
brother Epimetheus (afterthought) forgetting fraternal 
admonitions, took Pandora to wife. On presenting the 
beautiful box — her fatal dowry — to her enamoured husband, 
the winged blessings all flew heayenward again, while 
diseases, and all '*the ills that flesh is heir to,** spread abroad 
upon the earth ; and from that time, haye been punishing 
and destroying mankind. There i*, howeyer, in the mvtb, 
a beautiful moral ; as hofb is said to haye remained, to 
cheer adyersity and alleyiate suffering. As for Prometheus 
himself, he was chained to a rock on Caucasus, where an 
eagle or yulture preyed upon him, till liberated by Hercules, 
(ycrtainly the entire story giyes us but a mean opinion of 
the character and attribntes of the mythological Joye, who 
is actuated by enyy, reyenge, and injustice, against an in- 
nocent and intelligent mortal 
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54. ^ Sio visum (enX) superis," so it has seeined good to 
the gods above. "Manemus exempla hominum," we are the 
only specimens remaining of the human race. 

55. '* Flacult illis," it was their pleasure — they resolved. 

56. " Per sacras sortes,'* by means of the sacred oracles. 
" Sortes " were properly dice inscribed with the oracular 
responses, but frequently, by the poets, put for the oracle 
itself. 

57. ** Cephisus," or Cephisos, was a river of Phocis, which 
flowing on the north of Parnassus, enters Boeotia, and &lla 
into the lake Gopa'is. 

58. **Ut nondum liquidas," though not yet pure and 
dear. **Nota vada," their wonted channel. This is not 
an unusual meaning of ut in Latin poetry. "Yadum," from 
the old Ctun to go. Vadum is connected with the English 
wcuie, 

59. **Irroravere vestibus et capiti liquores libatos inde/* 
sprinkled upon their garments and head water taken from 
it, Ci.e. the CephisuB)~referring to the custom of sprinkling 
or washing with running water before entering the temple. 
** Libo '* means, 1. to pour out wine in offering to a god : 2. 
to consecrate or sacrifice : 3. to pour : 4. to take a Uttle of 
anything. Hence to taste, draw, touch lightly, select^ 
diminish 

61. '*Fastigia quorum,'* the roof of which : Fastiginm 
means primarUy, the projecting point, top, or gable end of 
a temple; afterwards, the roof; also, the height or summit 
of any work. The root of this word is fatttu, pride, arro- 
gance, elevation; which is evidently connected with the 
adjective *'fastus,** derived from ^k/m, to say or speak ; as 
the *^ Fasti dies " were proclaimed. In the word the notion 
of eelebrity or notcMriety is implied. 

05. " Si numina remoUescunt, viota justis precibus/' if 
the deities can be ap^ased, moved by the prayers of the 
righteous. *' Justus" is from *' jus/' numan right or law, 
as opposed to "fas" divine right. "Jus" is connected 
with^u6tfo, as fas with^or, or rather ^ftt. 

69. " Deditque sottem, ' ' and gave the response. 

70. "Resolvite cinctas vestes," loosen the garments girt 
about you : as in performance of sacred rites it was custom- 
ary to cover the head, and allow the clothes to hang loose. 
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72. '* Pyrrha prior mmpit Bilentia,** Pyrrha was the first 
to break sUence. Mark the nse of the plaral again. 

75. " Lsdere matemas umbras," to offer insult to her 
mother's shade. To disturb the bones or ashes of the dead 
was deemed by the aneients a heinous crime. 

76. " Verba obscura csdois latebris." the words involved 
(rendered mysterious^ in dark ambiguities. *'Obscnra»" 
if connected with "datee," has an tdlnsion to the gloomy 
cave where the response was given ; joined to "latebris," 
it means ambiguous, mytterious. 

78. " Promethides " is Deucalion, the son of Prometheus 
(from rc«, before, and amv9«i>«, to leamj, which signifies ,/bre- 
linker. Epimethis is Pyrrha, the daughter of Epimetheus, 
from trif upon, folloudfig upon, and /utpiaftt, to perceive), 
which is a name implying afterihought, Gould we reduce 
this myth, in other particulars, to a rational narrative, it 
might he supposed to intimate that virtue and healtii — 
symbolised by Deucalion and Pyrrha— were the oflbpring 
of Prudence and Reflection. 

80. ** Suadent nullum nefas," enjoin no impiety (saorilege). 

83. "Titania nota est auguno conjugis," the female 
descendant of Titan, was moved by the conjecture of her 
husband. Pyrrha was daughter of Epimetheus, and grand- 
daughter of lapetus, who was son of Titan and Terra : 
hence the Patronymic. 

86. *' Recingunt tunicas," loosen their robes. ** Re—" 
in composition, not only signifies ba/6k, but sometimes 
ffives an opposite meaning to the word to which it is pre- 
fixed — as rtwelo, retego, d^. 

88. **Vetustas sit pro teste," antiquity (the best 
authority) be taken as a witness of the fact. Deucalion, 
king of Thessaly, possiblv civilized the rude inhabitants of 
the country, ana TOducea them to the observance of laws. 
Hence the fable. 

90. *'Mollirique morft," and gradually to become soft. 
Mor& is here equivalent to " tempore," in course of time. 

92. " Ut qusedam forma hominis potest viderii sic nondum 
exacta, sed uti (forma) Ac," though some resemblance to a 
human being can be discovered, yet not very distinct, but 
as, Ac 

98. *'Qnod mode vena fuit," what was lately a vein : 
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OtM, witb his oharacteristio propensity to punning, gratifies 
bis hnmoar in the use of the word *<Yena,*' wliich signifies 
either a vein of the body, or a vein of metal or stone. 

100. *' Saxa missa manibus yiri traxere yirilem faciem," 
the stones thrown by the man assumed the shape of men. 
Perhaps the imaginative poet caught in the terminaton of 
the name Deucalion, the idea of a stone, from xmas (Latin, 
lapiiX which was, in turn, suggestive of xuh% a people. 
Not Uie less readily to a Greek fancy would the similarity of 
the words a£ford a foundation ibr the absurd legend. 

101. ** De feminco jaotu/' by the throwing of the woman ; 
i«. the stones thrown by the woman. 

10& *' Ezperiens laborum," capable of enduring toil. 



FABLE IX. 
Python. 

BonnuTELT after the Deluge, the sun's heat acting upon 
the slimy earth produced many and various monsters; 
among which was the great serpent Python, which was 
subsequently killed by Apollo near Mount Parnassus, the 
region chiefly infested hj it. Having slain the monster, 
Apollo, in commemoration of the exploit, instituted the 
Pythian games, celebrated so bug at Delphi. From the 
same circumstance he himself assumed the name of Pythius. 

2. '* Postquam vetus humor percaluit ab igne solis," after 
the former moisture had become thoroughly heated by the 
sun's rays. ** Ignis" is synonymous with the Sanscrit 
agwie ; with both which compare the Scotch ingle, 

4. "Intumuere aestn," had fermented with the heat. 
** Intumesco," the inceptive verb, is from " tumeo," to swell, 
which is connected witn the Greek rvfAfitt^ a ritinp ground, 
a eepulehre, a tomb ; connected with this, again, is *^ tumu- 
lus." rvfifiH is probably from fv^, to bury, 

5. "Nutrita vivaci solo," nourished by the enlivening 
(life-bestowing) soil. 

7. *' Septemfluus Nilus," the seven-streamed Nile. The 
inundations of this river annually bring down a rich alluvion 
to fertilise the land of Egypt It has two sources* one in 

I 
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the Abysainian Mountaios, the other in the Gibel Kumrt 
Anciently it entered the Mediterranean by seven mouths ; 
bat there are now only two — those of Rosetta and Damietta. 
These main streams formed the Delta, so famous in Egypt. 
Nile, perhaps synonymooa and cognate with the Heluraw 
naehcd, "a river." 

9. " Recensque limus ezarsit setherio sidere," and the 
fresh mud has been heated by the etherial sun. " Sidus," 
from uit* shape, appearancey means any luminous heavenly 
body, as the sun, moon, a planet^ or fixed star ; also, a con- 
steUation. 

11. " Sub ipsum spatium nasoendi," at the very time of 
their formation (birth). 

15. " Sumsere temperiem,*' had been subjected to a due 
moisture. 

17. ** Humidus vapor creat omnes res,'' a moist vapour 
(heat) produces all things. 

18. '* Discors Concordia apta eat fetibus/' the discordant 
harmony is suited to procreation. 

23. " nia (tellus) quidem nollet (genuisse) te," she (the 
earth), indeed, would not have been willing to give birth to 
thee. 

24. **Inoognite serpens," unheard of serpent. Its name 
is traceable to the Greek r»0M, toputrify, 

25. " Tantum spatii de monte (Parnaaso) tenebas," so 
vast a portion of Mount Parnassus didst thou occupy. 

26. '^Deus arcitenens," the god who bears the bow. 
Homer styles Apollo »fyv(0mi»t, " god of the silver bow." 

28. '* Gravem mille telis," overwhelmed with a thousand 
darts. 

30. ** Neve (for et ut non) vetustas posset delere famam 
operis," and that length of time might not effiftce the fame 
of this achievement. The Pythian games were^ at first, 
celebrated once in nine years; subsequently, every fifth 
year. The other famous games of Greece were the Olym- 
pic, Isthmian, and Nemean. The contests consisted in 
running, leaping, wrestling, boxing* and quoit-playing; 
and the victor's reward was a laurel wreath. 

34. <*Capiebat honorem sesoulee frondis^" was in the 
habit of receiving the reward of a crown of oak-leaves. 
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FABLE Xn. 

Abgus. 

JupiTiR had become enamoured of lo, the fair daughter of 
Inachus ; and Juno, in revenge, requested, as a present 
from her husband, a white heifer, into which lo had been 
changed by Jupiter, to lull his wife's suspicions. Having 
her metamorphosed rival in her power, Juno appointed 
Argus of the hundred eyes to watch and guard her inoes- 
santly. The king of the gods, indignant at the cruel treat- 
ment of the unfortunate maiden, sends Mercury with an 
injunction to put Argus into a deep sleep and then shiy 
him, that his captive might at least regain liberty. 

2. " Bina inde caplebant quietem," two of them used to 
take rest. 

3. " In statione," on guard — a military term. 

6. " Sinit pasci luce,'' suffers her to feed during the day. 

7. "Indignooollo/' round her neck, unworthy of such 
treatment. 

16. "Inachidas ripas," the banks of the river Inachus, 
of which her father was the tutelary deity. Inachus, son 
of Oceanns and Tethys, and father of lo, founded the 
kingdom of Argos. At his death he was ohaneed into a 
river of the same name, it flowed past the acropolis of Argos 
into the gulph of Nauplia. 

21. " Senior Inachus," the aged Inachus. 

SO. ** Tu, non inventa, eras levio^ luctus repertft^" thou, 
whilst undiscovered, wast a lighter grief to me than now 
when thou art found. 

84. ** At ego," I, on my part. 

35. " Primaque spes mihi fuit generi," and my first hope 
was that of a son-in-law. 

38. **Sed noeet esse deum,*' but it is my misfortune to 
be a god : t. e. were I not immortal, death might put an 
end to my grief. 

40v ** Stellatus Argus submovet (earn) patri moerenti 
talia," Argus, whose head was set with eyes (as the sky 
with stars), removes her from her father thus lamenting. 

48. " Undo sedens,** from which, as he sat. 

44. "Neo rector Snperum potest feme tan ta mala Pho- 
ronido^ ultra,*' the ruler of the gods can endure so great 
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Bufferings of tlie grand^datighter of Phoronens, no longer. 
Phoronens waa the father of Inachns, whose daughter lo was. 

46. '* Lucida Fleias," the bright Pleiad (Maia). The 
Pleiades were the.seven daughters of Atlas, and were after- 
wards placed amone the oonstellations in the back of Taurus. 
The name is probably traceable to rXM, to $ail, because that 
constellation wows the time most fayouraUe for nayi.ation — 
which is in spring. From this circumstance the Latins 
called them ^'vergilise/' (the spring sign, or the spring 
nymphs). The son of Jupiter and Maia, here alluded to, 
is Meroury, who was commissioned by his &thcr to put 
Argus to death, (imperatque (ut) det Airgum leto). 

47. " Parva mora est sumpsisse alas pedibus, Ac," little 
delay is made in placing (putting) wings upon his feet^ Ac 
The winged cap was calkd '* Petasus," (from rtr^fttu, to 6y); 
the herald's rod "caduceus," was represented with two 
serpents twined around it : this word seems connected with 
un(vi, a herald, the e bong changed into d, as inversely 
** raedidies" into '* meridies." But the caducous must not 
be confounded with yirga, or magic rod. The winged sandals 
for his feet wero *' talaria," from " talus," the ankle. 

49. '*Natus Joye," the son of Jupiter, i. e. Mercury, 
who got his name from *' merces," merohandise^ as commerce 
was patronized bv him. 

51. " PoBuit Qfor deposuit)," laid aside. 

52. " Hac agit ut pastor, per deyia rura, capellas abduetas, 
dum yenit)" with this, as if he wero a diepherd, he drives 
along, through the pathless countir, some she-goats taken 
up as he goes along, t. e, which he stole by the way. Menmry 
was the «)d of thieves as well as merohants. It is observable 
that Ovid, in this passage, confounds the oadnoens and viiga. 

54. "Junonius custos captus novft voce," the keeper 
appointed by Juno, charmed by the sound of this new 
contrivance— >roferring to the "structisavenis," oaten pipes 
put together, so as to play upon. The author does not mean 
that it was on ihu occasion invented ; but that M^aiy 
played upon the instrument mora sweetly than Argus ha4 
ever heard beforo. The invention was known a short time 
proviously, as we learn from line 68. 

58. '* Atlantiades sedit^ the grandson of Atlas sat down. 
Maia (amm«. a ntother, nur^e), was daughter of Atlas, who 
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was ton of lapetns, and king of Mauritania. Atlas is from 
m, intensiye, and rXfifu^ to support, as he was said to support 
the heavens. 

59. " Detinuit eantem diem," beguiled the passing day. 

60. ** Vincere servantia Inmina," to orerpower his watchful 
eyes. 

64. " Qua rations reperta sit," by what method (how) it 
was inyented. 



FABLE XIII. 

Stbinx. 

As Pan is returning from Mount Lyeseus he sees the beauti- 
fbl nymph Syrinx* of whom he becomes enamoured. The 
nymph, who had doYOted herself to the goddess Diana, in 
celibacy and the chase, fled from the deity. Being pursued, 
her flight was arrested by the river Ladon, where invoking 
her sisters, she is by them transformed into reeds. Pan, in 
love for the metam(»phoBed maid, constructed a musical 
instrument consisting of seven pipes from these reeds on the 
bank of the river. Mercury, by his musical skill, lolls 
Argus into sleep ; and while in this state. Mercury cuts off 
his head, and Juno places his eyes in the tail of the peacock, 
lo, maddened by fearful visions, wanders through many 
oountrles, and at last arrives in Egypt. Juno, whose anger 
had now been appeased, transforms her into her former 
shape, and allows her to be worshipped in Egypt under the 
liame of Isis. 

1. Arcadia was the central province of the Pelc^nnesus. 
The inhabitants settled there at so early a period, that they 
boasted of having sprung from the earth, and being older 
than the moon. It was a rich pastoral country, and hence 
fabled to be the favourite residence of Pan, the god of 
Shepherds. The Arcadians were famed for their love of 
music. The country called afler Areas, son of Jupiter and 
Gallisto. 

2. The Hamadryads of Nonaoris were the Arcadian 
nymphs. Nonaoris was the name both of a mountain and 
a city in Arcadia. ** Hamadtyas** from Aa**, along mlh, 

I 2 
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and ^euf, an oak; beeaufle they came into existence and died 
with the oaks, or other trees which they inhabited. 

3. '^Na'ias," from »««, to flow. "Syrinx/' a pipe, from 
^^titt, to whistle ; hence the Englbh ** syringe." 

4. '' Non semel elnserat," she had oftentimes escaped. 
6. " Studiis ipsHqne virginitate colebat Or^^iam deam," 

in her (sylyan) parsnits, and also in her yirgimty, she wor- 
shipped the Ortygian goddess. Ortyffia was a title of 
Diana, from her having been bom in Delos— called Ortygia 
from the number of quails found there {•cwyu,) 

I, '* Ritn Dianse," after the fashion of Diana. 

8. "Latonia,** the daughter of Latona, who with her 
tinn brother was bom in Delos. This island (2a«p, evident) 
was formerly floating about the ^Egean, or, as others say, 
beneath the sea, till fixed by Neptune, as the place where 
Latona might give birth to her children^-Juno having sub- 
jected her to great persecution on account of Jupiter bang 
the father of Apollo and Diana. 

10. *' Sic quoque fiidlebat," but even thus she (sometimes) 
deceived people. 

II. *' Acut& pinu,*' with sharp-pointed pine-leaves. 

12. *< Restabat referre verba^" it remained (for Mercury) 
to relate the words (of Fan. ) 

14. Ladon was an Arcadian stream falling into the Alpheus. 

16. "Or&ne liquidas sorores," entreated her sisters of 
the stream. 

17. Fan, the god of shepherds — so called from «r««^ to 
feed; or from r«», aU, as he represented the universe. 

18. '*Tenttisse palustres calamos," (found that) he held 
but some reeds of the marsh. 

21. *' Denm captum novft arte dulcedineque vocis,** that 
the god charmed with the new discovery, and the sweetnesa 
of the sound. 

22. " Hoc concilium," this mode of converse. 

24. " Tenuisse nomen puellfle,** retains the name of the 
nymph (Syrinx.) 

25. Gyfienius, an epithet of Mercury, who was bom on 
Mount Gyllene in Arcadia. 

27. " £xtemplo," forthwith, immediatel;r. " Templum,** 
a templum, from n^w, to cut or separaUf signified originally 
consecrated ground. The space marked out by the augur^ 
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on the earth or in the heayens, for taking omens, was called 
hy this name. When the omen was taken, or the rite per- 
formed, the augnr exclaimed, "Ex templol" out of the 
sacred ground ! 

28. ** Medicate Tlrgft,** with his enchanted rod ; which 
was called ahoye, "somniferam." 

29. ''Valnerat (enm) nutantem falcate ense qol^ caput 
pst confine coUo," he wounds him as he nods, with his crooked 
falchion, where the head is joined to the neck. 

32. ** Lumenque quod habebas in tot lumina,** and the 
power of yision, which thou hadst, diffused oyer so many eyes. 

84. ** Satumia," the daughter of Saturn ; i,e, Juno, who 
had appointed Argus to ^uard lo, and who now placed the 
eyes of tiie slain keeper m the tail of the peacock, which 
was thenceforward Juno's fayonrite bird. 

86. '*Protmus exarsit, neo distulit tempera irse," in- 
stantly (Juno) was inflamed with rage, and lost no time in 
showing her resentment. 

88. "Argolicae pellicis," of the Argiye concubine. 
** Gaecos stimulus," inyisible stings ; i.e. by presenting a 
fury (erinnys) constantly before her eyes or imagination. 

89. *' £t terruit (earn) profugam per totum orbem,'' and 
droye her in fright to wander t&ou^h the whole world. 

40. ''Restabas ultimus finis immenso labori,'* didst 
remain (proye) the furthest limit to her exoeesiye wander- 
ings. 

42. ''Ardoaaue resupino ooUo^" and raising her head 
with her neckturown back. 

48. " ToUeus ad sidera yultus quos solos potnit," casting 
to heayen such looks, as then, alone she could. 

45. **Visa est queri cum Joye," seemed mournfully to 
expostulate with Jupiter. 

49. "Jubet Stygias palndes audire hoc,*' he bids the 
Stygian waters to hear this oath. When the gods swore by 
the Styx the oath was unalterable. 

50. ''Ilia capit priores yultus," she (lo) reooyers her 
former shape (appearance). 

52. *'Orbis luminis fit arctior," her eyeball becomes 
smaller. 

58. "Rictus oontrahitur," her mouth (opening of the 
jaws) is contracted. 
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54. "TJDSiilaqne dilapsa absnmitar in qninos UDgneB," 
and her hoo^ separating into five nails, disappears. 

55. " Candor formse/* the whiteness of her appearance ; 
i.e. her white appearance. 

58. ** Et timide retentat yerba intermisiia," and timorously 
tries again words lone discontinued. 

59. '*Liniger«i turb^" by the linen- wearing class. The 
Egyptian priests, when en^ged in the worship of Isis 
(supposed to be identical with lo) wore linen garments. 
Compare Tibnllus, Book i. Elegy iii. line 80. " Ante sacras 
lino tecta fores sedeat. " It is well known that the Egyptian 
priests were obliged to wash and shave daily for the purpose 
of preserving extreme personal cleanliness ; and for the 
same reason linen instead of woollen robes were worn to 
prevent vermin firom settling on their persons. To approach 
the altar, so defiled, would have been regarded as heinous 
impiety. 



FABLE XIV. 

Epaphus and Pbabthon. 

EpAPHUf , son of Jupiter and lo, in boyish sporty or envy, 
denies that Phaethon is the son of Apollo. The youth 
feeling that he was insulted, indignantly complains to his 
mother Clymene, who assures him that his father is the god 
of day : advising him at the same time to go to the palace 
of his sire and ask of him a proof that he is his son. Ani- 
mated with the ambitious desires of youth, and stimulated by 
the affront offered to him by Epaphus, Phaethon proceeds, 
and arrives at the palace of the sun. 

1. " Tandem Epaphus creditur genitus esse huic,** in due 
time, Epaphus is believed to have been bom by her. Epa- 
phus, or Apis, was one of the most famous Egyptian deities, 
and was worshipped under the form of an ox : — which com- 
memorated his mother's transmigration. It is possible 
that a chief or king of similar name, had in early times 
devoted himself to the study and improvement of agriculture, 
of which the ox was a symbol. 

2. *• Perque nrbes tenet templa juncta parenti," and in 
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the (Egyptian) cities, has temples joined to those of his 
mother. The meaning seems to be ** has temples jointly, Ao." 

4. <*Phaethon satus sole,'* Pha6thon son of Phoebus. 
The name is from ^mt, light : importing therefore *' Son of 
the Day-god." "Quem quondam Jnachides non tulit." 
whom, on one occasion, the grandson of Inaohus could not 
bear. 

6. "(Tu) demens credis omnia matri, et es tnmidns 
imagine falsi parentis," you — ^foolish boy — ^believe eyery* 
thing told you by your mother, and are puffed up with the 
conceit of an imaginary &ther. 

9. ^Ad matrem dlymenen," to his mother Glymene. 
She was the daughter of Oceanus and Tethys ; the wife of 
Merons king of Ethiopia ; and mother of Fhaethon by 
Phoebus. 

10. "Ego ille liber, ille ferox puer tacui," I, your in- 
genuous, jour dauntless son, was silent. **Feroz," may, 
perhaps, imply nothing more than htgh- spirited, here. 

H. **As8ere me coelo/' proTO my celestial lineage; or 
Tlndicate my origin from a god. 

16. *' Taedasque sororum,** and the nuptial torches of his 
sisters, who were three in number. After the death of their 
brother Phaclthon, they grieved so excessively that Ihey 
were transformed into poplars on the banks of the Po, where 
their brother fell from the chariot. Even as trees, they 
continued to weep, but their tears, tAtfn, were amber ; hence 
the origin of that gum. 

18. ** Apibigaum (est utram) Clymene mota sit magis pre- 
oibus PhaSthontis an irft criminis dicti aibi," it is uncertain 
whether Glymene was more influenced by the entreaties of 
FhaSthon, or by resentment at the charge made against her. 

21. ** Insigne coruscis radiis/ ' bright with effuTeent ravs. 

24. '* Satum (esse) hoc sole — qui temperat, *' are descended 
from this luminary which goyerns (regulates). The Scrip- 
ture phrase presents us with the same idea— "the sun to 
rule the day." 

26. "Neo longus labor est ndsse patrios penates," it 
would be no great labour for you to visit your fiitber's palace. 
Ethiopia, where PhaSthon lived, was regarded as one of the 
Eastern nations, and consequently near the rising of the 
sun; t.tf. the palace of ApoUo. 
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28. "Animus fert," yoar inolination dLBpofles you. 

29. " Extemplo emieat^" instantly he springs up. 

80. "Concipit nthera mente»" reaches the skies in 
imagination ; or, fxei his thoughts upon heaven, 

81. " ^thiopasque suos/' his countrymen the Ethiopians; 
or, his natiye Ethiopia. This was an extensive r^on of 
Central Africa ; the name of which is derived from »««. to 
bwmy and i^, ihe countenance; the people heing " dark- 
oomplezioned — sun-burnt. * ' 

82. " Sub sidereis ignibus," beneath the rays of the sun ; 
i«. in the torrid zone. 



BOOK II. 
FABLE I. 

PHASTHON. 

Phaethon having reached his father's palace, beseeches 
him to give him a token of his divine descent. Apollo 
willingly consenting, with an oath, promises him whatever 
he may desire. The youth requests the guidance of his 
father's chariot and steeds for a day. With reluctance 
Phoebus complies, foreseeing the danger to his son and to the 
world. Jupiter, to save the universe from conflagration — 
when the youth had lost his way — strikes him with a 
thunderbolt ; and the ambitious Phaethon falls down dead 
on the banks of the Po. 

1. ''RegiasoUserataltasublimibusoolumnis," the palace 
of the sun was raised high on statelv pillars. 

2. "Pyropo imitante flammas, ruby rivalling fire: 
**pyropu8," ihefireatone^ from fev^.fire, 

8. "Nitidum ebur tenebat," polished ivory crowned. 

4. '^Lumineargenti," with resplendent silver. Argentum 
is from the Greek a^yv^u^ a derivative of tt^yt^ white : hence 
the white metal, 

5, *' Opus superabat materiem," the workmanship even 
excelled the materials. " Mulciber," Vulcan was so called 
from (a mulcendo ierrum) softening metals, as he was the 
god of fire. He was the son of Juno alone ; according td 
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others, of Jopiter and Jano. On the oooasion of a qoarrel 
between the king and qaeen of the gods, Vulcan's inter- 
ference in behalf of his mother provoked his father to hurl 
him oat of heaven. Daring an entire day he fell, alighting 
on Lemnos, where his leg was broken by the violence with 
which he reached the ground. Vulcan was the husband of 
Venus, and made thunderbolts for Jupiter ; he was also the 
armourer of the gods. His name Vulcan has been fancifully 
traced to Tubal- Cam, the Brst who smelted metals. 

9. " Froteaque ambiguum," and the shape-changing Pro- 
teus. This was a marine deity, son of Neptune and 
Pboenice ; or, according to others, of Oceanus and Tethys. 
He had the gift of prophecy, conferred by his father. Being 
nnwilling to satisfy those who consulted him, he generally 
assumed difierent forms to elude their grasp or importunity. 
It was only when surprised and bound in fetters that he 
gave responses. 

10. MgBdon was called b^ the gods Briareus^ and was 
one of the hundred-handed giants who aided Jupiter against 
the gods, when they wished to bind him. 

1 1 . Doris, a sea-goddess, was the daughter of Oceanus 
afad Tethys, and wife of Nereus, by whom she had fifty 
daughters, t^e Nereides. 

14. **Qualem decet (&oiem) sororum esse," but such a 
likeness as that of sisters ought to be. 

17. " Imago fttlgentis eastix," a representation of the star- 
bright sky. 

19. '^Clymeneia proies venit aoclivo limite," the son of 
Clymene had come by an ascending path. 

22. " Neque enim ferebat lamina propiora,*' for he could 
not bear the light nearer him. 

24. ." Lucente Claris zmaragdis,*' sparkling with brilliant 
emeralds. The ** smaragdus " was generally used to denote 
an emeiald, or green stone; but was also applied to green 
Crystals, jaspers, &o. See Ramsay's Extracts from Ovid 
and Tibu&us, p. 141. 

29. ** Sordidus oalcatis uvis,'* besmeared with the juice 
of pressed grapes. 

81. ^* Inde sol medius loco," then the sun, in the midst 
of the palace. Observe Sol, Hyems, Autumnus, ^Slstaa, 
Ver, Ao. are divinities. " Sol" is sibilated from 4Ai«r, the 
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sun : or ixt, entire, whole, as it enlightens the nniverse ; 
Hyems from xs<«, to pour ; Autumnus from angeo, to tn- 
creeue ; ^stas kindred with aM0«, to bum ; Ver from «ff» 
(with the digamma) spring;^ 

84. "Progenies hand inncianda parenti,'* a son that ought 
not to be disowned by a father ; t.e. worthy of being owned 
by a father. 

37 " Nee (et non) Clymene ceUt oulpam tab fals& ima- 
gine," and Clymene does not conceal criminality under a 
false pretext. 

39. ** Huno errorem," this uncertainty. 

42. ** Nee tu es dignus/' you do not deserre ; yon ought 
not. 

43. '* ^didit yeros ortus," has declared your true (real) 
origin. 

46. ** Pains — incognita nostris ooulis— juranda dis,** let 
the stream (Styx) — unseen eyen by my eyes — by which 
the gods are wont to swear. 

50. *' Mea yox facta est temeraria tuft (yoce),'* my pro- 
mise has been made a rash one by your request 

55. **Gonyeniunt nee istis yiribus/' suits neither that 
feeble strength of thine. The idea of feebleness, ineffi- 
ciency, is implied in the " iste." 

56. " Non est mortale,*' is not salted to mortals, is beyond 
the power of mortals. 

57. "Fas est contingere superis," is allowed by destiny 
to fiiU to the lot of the gods. 

58. " Licebit (ut) quisque plaoeat sibi," it will be allowed 
that eyery one be pleased with himself; i.e, let eyery deity 
of heayen feel satisfied with himself as he chooses, but, &c. 

59. " Valet consistere in ignlfero axe,*' can keep his seat 
in the fire-bearing chariot : ** axis" used for ** currus.*' 

63. *' Prima yia ardua est/' the first part of the way is 
steep. 

67. '* Ultima yia prona est, et eget certo moderamine," 
the last part of the way is a steep descent, and requires 
steady management The last fiye lines describe the sun's 
course, according to the erroneoas idea of the earth being the 
centre of the system, and the sun reyolying around it. 

68. <*Qu» exoipit me subjects nndis" (Tethys) who 
receiyes me in her waters lying beneath. Tethys here, as 
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elsewhere, is put for the sea. She was the daughter of 
GobIos and Terra, and wife of Ooeanus. The sun was be- 
lieved to rise from the sea in the morning, and sink into it 
again in the evening. Compare note on line 60, page 204, 
£unsay*B Extracts. 

70. "Coelnm rapitur assidnft vertigine," the heaven is 
whirled round, in a constant rotation. The entire celestial 
sphere was supposed by the ancients to revolve in the course 
of 24 hours, from west to east. 

72. ** Nitor in adversum," I advance with difficulty in 
the opposite direction ; i.e. from east to west. 

78. " Evehor oontrarins rapido orbi/' I am borne upwards, 
in a direction contrary to the rapidly revolving sphere. 

74. "Finge currus datos," suppose the chariot given to 
jou ; ie. imagine now, that yoa have the chariot. 

75. " Gitus axis," the rapid revolution of the heavens. 

* 78. '* Iter est per insidias, formaaque ferarum," (whereas) 
the road is through dangers, and the forms of wild beasts, 
such as Leo^ Cancer, Scorpio, Taurus, dka, constellations of 
the Eodiao. 

81. ^^HflBmonios arcus,*' the Thessalian bow; referring 
to Sagittarius, The Gentanr Ghiron, or according to some 
writers, Grotus or Croto^ son of Eupheme, who nursed the 
Muses, was placed at death in this constellation. 

88. " Aliter," in a different direction. 

84. " Animosof illis ignibus," spirited hj those fires. 
86. " Neo est in promptu regere," nor is it easy for you 
to manage.^ 

89. "Dumque sinit corrige tua vota," and while yet 
circumstances permit, alter thy request. 

04. ** Deprendere patriae curas intus," discover a fether*8 
anxiety within. 

98. " Deprecor hoc unum," this one thing I beseech thee 
not to insist upon. 

100. ** (Ob) quid, ignare, tenes mea colla blandis laoertis,** 
why, in thy ignorance, dost thou embrace my neck with 
fondling arms? 

102. *' Opta sapientius," make a more considerate choice. 

1 05, ** Quft licnit," as long as he could : It was apnroacb- 
ing sunrise, when the law of the universe demanded the 
starting of the solar chariot by whomsoever occupied. 

K 
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108. *' Corratnra sammae rotae/' the outermost rim of 
the wheel. <* Ordo radiorum/' the row of spokes. 

109. ** Chrysolithi/' chrysolites (from xv^f* ffold, and 
x#6W, a Btone), By this name may be meant what is 
generally called *^ the gold stone," or perhaps ** the topaz." 

110. *'Reddebant clara Inmina, Phoebo repercosso," 
emitted a brilliant lastre from the son reflected on them. 

114. " Agmina qnarmn Lncifer agit, et exit novissimus 
statione coeli," the rear of which Lucifer brings up, and 
departs last from his post in the heavens. The stars are 
beautifully described as keeping watch like soldiers, and the 
Morning-star is marching off the last company. 

117. "Comua extremie lunse," the horns of the fading 
monn : or, the extremities of the moon's horns. 

119. " Vomentes ignem, saturos suooo ambrosise," snort- 
ing forth flames, full fM with the juice of ambrosia. Ambrosia 
(from «, not, and /3f«r«r. a mortal) implies food not for 
man ; but such as was fitted for the gods. From this fine 
it would seem that the horses of the sun were also fed upon 
it. Nectar was the drink of the gods. 

121. *' Adduntque Bonantia frsna," put on the sounding 
bits. 

123. '* Contigit-^t fecit patientia rapidae flammae," 
rubbed — and made it capable of enduring the Tiolent heat. 
Observe, patiens,signifymff capable o/efSuring, governs the 
genitive ; but, actually enduring^ the accusative, like similar 
participles and participial adjectives. 

125. " Repetens suspiria prsBsaga luctus/' heaving sigho 
that foreboded sorrow. * 

129. " Neo via per quinque directos areus plaoeat tibi," 
nor let the road through the five parallel circles please vou : 
%.e, do not pass through the equator, the tropics^ and the 
polar cirdes. 

ISO. '* Limes sectus est in obliquum," the path is cut 
obliquely. The Ecliptic, or sun's apparent course, passes 
northwards to the tropic of Cancer ; and, recrossing the 
equator, touches the tropic of Capricorn southwards. 

131. ** Contentus fine trium sonamm," bounded by the 
extremity of three zones. This phrase is somewhat obscure ; 
but it seems to mean simply — ^the ecliptic has the north 
temperate zone on the nwth, the south temperate zone on 
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the southf and it passes from the north to the south of the 
torrid sone. 

132. *' Arcton joQctain Aquilonibos," the bear united to 
the north. Arctos was the name given to two consteUations 
near the north pole, which were called by the Latins Ursa 
Major and Ursa Minor. 

139. ** Pressam Aram," the low altar. This constella- 
tion was near the sooth pole. It received its name from 
the altar where the gods formed a league against the Titans 
when thej threatened Olympus. 

141. *' Opto quse (ot ea) jovet, et consnlat melius (tibi% 
qnam tu tibi," I wish that she may aid you, and consult 
your interests better than you consult your own. 

142. " Metas positas in Hesperio litore,'' the eoals placed 
on the western shores. "Nox," the goddess of night has 
reached the western horizon when the sun arises in the east. 
Nox has run her course during the night as Phoebus during 
the day ; and this alternation supposes night sinking in the 
west, when the sun rises in the east. 

144. "Posoimur," I am summoned (to my duty), t.«. 
either you or I must proceed — the signal is given by which 
the sun must begin its course. 

148. " Domque (tu) insdus nondum premis axes male 
optatos," and wbile you do not yet, in your ignorance, 
occupy the chariot wished for in an evil hour. 

149. *' Sine me dare terris lumina qusB," &c., let me give 
to the world light which, ^. 

150. ^ Levem juvenili oorpore/' light on account of his 
youthful body. 

152. *' Et inde agli grates," and from it gives thanks. 

153. Pyroeis (from w»(, fire\ ** the fire steed ; " Eons 
(from n»ff the mcming)^ " steed of the morning; ** ^thon 
(from «<9«. to brtm), " the flame-steed." 

154. Phleffon (from fJuym, to bum\ ** the burning steed." 

1 55. " PiUsant repagula pedibus,'^ beat (paw^ the barriers 
with their feet. It was usual to put beams or^wood before 
the horses at the starting post to prevent them from running 
before the signal was given. 

157. "Repulit," withdrew. "Copia immensi mundi 
facta est," scope over the boundless universe was given. 

158. '* Compuere viam," they started off. 
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160. ** Praeterennt Euroe ortos, 4eo /' they outstrip the 
east winds rising, Ac 

161. " Lere pondns " giyes the idea of its heins lighter 
than usual, henoe ** leve " may stand for ^ lerius.*^ 

162. ^ Jugum " by synecdoche for <* ourrus ; " as above, 
" axis " for *< curms ; " as " carina " for ''nayis," Ae, 

163. " Utque currae naves, sine justo pondere labant," 
and as curred ships, without sufficient ballast, are tossed 
about. 

165. ** Sic ourrus dat saltus in a^ra, vaouos assueto 
onere,*' so the chariot bounds in the air, showing the want 
of its usual weight Though the construction requires 
" vacuos" to be joined to '* sutus," yet the sense eyidently 
connects it with " ourrus." 

1 68. '* Quo prius cucurrerant^** in which they had foimerly 
run. 

170. " Scit nee quk flectat oommissas habenas, neo quii 
iter sit,'' he knows neither how to turn the reins entrusted 
to him, nor where the road is. 

171. ''Triones** for *' septemtrioncs," the constellations 
of the Great and Little Bear. 

175. '* Sumpsit novas iras fervoribu%" and assumed rage 
unusual to it, from the heat. 

176. '* Bootes," (irom fim* an <m) signifies the herdsman ; 
it was called Aretophylaz, (from •««««(, a bear, and foXmrrm, 
to gtiard) from its position behind the Great Bear. 

179. " Terras jacentes penitus, penitusque," the earth 
lying far, and still farther beneath him (or deeper and deeper 
below him). 

181. "Obortaesunt oculis," covered his eyes; compm 
Gray : speaking of Milton, he accounts for his blindness in 
these beautiful Tines : — 

The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble, whue they saie* 
He sav : but, blasted with excess of light^ 
He closed his eyes in endless night. 

183. " Yaluisse rogando,*' had prevailed in his suit. 
185. '* Finns, " the same as *'navis ;** — of which figure 
we have had an example above. ** Cni victa frtena suus 
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rector remisit/' to whieh the pilot has giyen up the helm, 
now unmanageable. 

186. ** Dis votisque," to the gods, and the effects of his 
prayers. This idea may be illustrated by a reference to 
Jonah t 6. 

189. ** QuoB non est fits illl fato contingere/' which he is 
not destined to reach. 

194. " Trepidos quo<|ue yidet miracula, &o./' in his 
alarm he sees strange obiects, dec. 

196. " Ubi Scorpios ooncayat brachia in geminos arcus,*' 
where the Scorpion bends its daws into two curres. 

1 98. ' * Madidum sudore nigri veneni, ' ' wet with the sweat 
of Uaok poison. The constellations referred to are repre- 
sented to his terrified eyes as animated, and possessing the 
qualities of the animals which they symbolized. 

199. " Minitantem Yulnera curvatA cuspide/* threatening 
wounds with the barbed sting (in its tail). 

202. *' Ezspatiantur/' bound from their course — start 
from their accustomed path, 

206. Petunt sununa (loca)," make for the highest 
places. 

207. ** Femntur spatio propiore terre/' they are borne 
along in a track nearer to the earth. 

208. '^Fratemos equos currere inferius suis," that her 
brother's horses are running lower than her own : — the moon 
being nearer to the earth than the sun is. Apollo and 
Luna were the twin children of Jupiter and Latona. 

211. " Fissa^ne agit rimas, " and being cleft makes chinks 
(fissures). This effect of extreme and continued heat is 
observable in our own country, especially in clayey soil; 
but much more so in tropical regions, in drought. 

214. ** Ma^nae urbes cum mcenibus,** great cities with 
their fortifications (public buildings). " Moenia,' ' connected 
with '* munio," signifies primarily defensive buildings, ram- 
partSf walls ; afterwards the builairigs of a city, a residence, 
or the city itself, 

217. "Athos," a mountain of Macedonia. Through the 
isthmus that unites it with the mainland, Xerxes is said to 
have out a canal, by means of which he passed his fleet. 
Taurus is a mountain range oommencinj; in Lycia, stretching 
through Pisldia and Cappadooia, and forming the northern 

k2 
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border of Cilida. Tmolos, in Lydia, was fnmed for wines 
and 8a£&on ; here rose the Pactoliu noted for its golden sands. 
OSte dirides Thessaly from Doris and Phocis ; on one of its 
ridges died Heronles, who there pat on the poisoned robe of 
Nessns, which Dejanira gare him in a fit oi jealousy. 

818. "Ide/' a oelemted moontain near Troy, which 
abounded in springs. - Hence Horace calls it ** aquosa Ida.** 
There was another mountain of this name in Crete. 

219. "Helicon" in Boeotia, was sacred to the Moses: 
hence it is called *' Tirgineus." — Hannus, now the " Balkan,** 
was in Thrace : but it was not, at this time, famous for the 
death of Orpheus the son of CBagrus. The Thracian women 
tore him to pieces in indignation at his seclndinghimself 
from female society after the death of Eurydioe. His head 
and lyre, floating down the Hebrus, reached Lesbos, which 
thenceforward became famed for music. 

220. ''^tne," a well-known mountain of Sicily. Here 
Vulcan had a temple ; here was the forge of the Cyclop« ; 
and here they had their residence. The giants aho were 
buried under this mountain, after they had made an unsuc- 
cessful assault upon heaven. 

831 "Parnassus," in Phocis, was the highest mountain 
in CMitral Greece. — ^Eryx, in Sicily, on whidi was a magni- 
ficent temple to Venus—hence that goddess is sometimes 
styled " EiTcina." — *' Cynthus,** in Delos, was the mountain 
where Apollo and Diana were bom — Whence the epitheta 
"Cynthiul^" and *< Cynthia."— Othiys, in Thessaly— the 
fiunous residence of the Centaurs. 

822. **Bhodope," in Thrace, was capped with perpetual 
snow. — " Mimas — in Ionia — ^near the Ionian Sea. 

223. " Dindyma (sing.: — us, masc)," in Phrrgia, not far 
from Troy : it was sacred to Qybele^ who was thence called 
" Dindymene." — *' Mjcale,** in Caria; stood opposite Samos. 
— Citlueron, in Boeotia, was fiunous for the transfonnatioa 
there of Aotoon into a stag, because he had, though unin- 
tentionally, seen Diana bathing. He was then pursued and 
torn to pieces by his own hounds. Oyid describes Cithsron 
as naturidly adapted to the performance of sacred rites 
(natus ad sacra^ 

224. '* Scythia," the northern part of Europe anu Asia. 
— " Caucasus," an extensive range stretching from tho 
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Eoxine to the Caspian. Oo one of its peaks Promethens 
was ehuned till released by Heroulee. 

225. '* Ossa," in Thessaly, supposed to have been once 
joined to Olympus : between them is the beautiful '* vale of 
Tempo." "Pmdus" nearly difides Continental Greece 
from north to south, forming the boundary between Theasaly 
and Epire. 

226. **Alpes"->weQ known as separating Italy from 
Swisserland and Franoe. {Alp and altut have probably the 
same radical stem).—** Apenmnus,*' the Apennines, running 
down the centre of Italy, derived the name probably from 
"ben." a WW. 

230. " Trahitque ore ferventes auras," and inhales with 
his mouth scorching air. 

235. " Sanguine vocato in summa corpora, " the blood 
being attracted to the surface of their bodies. 

236. ** Ethioput," a name derived from •i0»> to bum, and 
•nl', the emmtenanee ; hence Ethiopian means '* sunburnt." 

"^ Each gives to each a double charm, 
** As pearls upon an Ethiop's arm." 

237. "Libera," in Northern Africa, lay between Cyrene 
and Mauritania. '* Lubim," seems to be the corresponding 
term in Scripture. 

239. *'Boeotia," (from fisvt, an ox J, was a province of 
Greece : according to mythic story it is said to have been 
so called from Cadmus naving followed a heif<^r described 
by the Delphic oracle. In tlus province was the dassio 
fountain of *'Diroe," into which was transformed Diroe the 
wife of Lycus king of Thebes. 

240. ** Argos,'* the capital of Argolis, in the Pelopon- 
nesus : it is often called *'the oldest city in Greece." — 
" Amymone," was a fountain and rivulet in this province, 
deriving its name firom one of the Danaldes. — '^Ephyre/' 
the ancient name of Corinth : near it was the famous 
fountain of Pirene^ so called from a nymph of the same 
name^ who dissolved into tears for grief at the loss of her 
daughter Cenchrea, who was accidentally killed by Diana. 

241. "Nee flumina sortita ripas distantes loco manent 
tuta/' nor do rivers that have bulks distant in situation 
remain secare ; t.«. nor are the most distant rivers safe, 
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242. "Tanaifl," the Dod, one of the Urgert rivera in 
Europe. 

243. ^'Penece," a river of Theasaly. On its banks 
Daphne^ when punned by Apollo, was changed into a laurel, 
by her father Peneus, we tutelary sod of the river. Its 
Gonrae between Oasa and Olympus formed the celebrated 
"vale of Tempo." *'Caicus," a river in Mysia (Asia 
Minor), one of the kings of which was Teuthras, hence 
" Teuthranteus," siffnifpng Mysian. 

244. " Ismenos," in B<eotia, flowed past Thebes into the 
Earipus. '* Erymanthus," a mountain and stream of 
Arcadia flowing past Psophis into the Alpheus. 

245. '* Xanthus," (from i»fBH, yellow,) or *' Soamander," 
a river near Troy that flowed into the Slmo'is. It was 
destined to bum a second time (arsums iternm) at the siege 
of Troy. Lycormus, afterwards called Evenus (from Evenus, 
son of Mars^, was a rapid river of i&tolia. 

246. "Mffiandros," a river of Phrygia famed for its 
windings. 

247. ''Melas" (from tM^Mg, hhek), was probably a 
Thracian river, though numerous streams both in Europe 
and Asia had this name. It is called Mygdonian from 
Mygdonia, an old name of Thrace. Eurotas, in Laconia, 
flowed past Sparta, discharging itself into the sea at 
Tsenarium promontorium (Cape Matapan). 

248. " Euphrates," from the Heb. " phraat," dispersion^ 
is a large river famous equally in sacred and profiuie story. 
It flow^ through Armenia, Syria, and Mesopotamia. On 
its banks stood Babylon. Orontes, in Syria, flowed near 
Antioch. 

249. "Thermodon,** a swift river of Cappadooia. Ganges, 
one of the largest rivers of Asia, flowing into the Bay of 
Ben^^ Phasis, in Colchis, famous in the Argonantic ex- 
pedition. The pheasaM (Phasiana avis) has received its 
name from this river. '* later/' the Danube, rises in the 
Duchy of Baden, and, after a conne of 1700 miles, enters 
the Euxine by several mouths. 

250. « Alpheos," a river of Arcadia. « Speroheoe," in 
Theasaly. 

251. *• Tagus," in Spain, like the Paotolus, was fiuned 
for golden sand. 
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252. '' Quae odebrftrant Mseonias ripas earmine/' wbich 
bad rendei^d famoiu tiie MsBonian (Lydian) banks by tbeif 

80Dg. 

26S. Tbe Cayster in Mseonia was mnob fineqnented by 
swans, called bere **flnmincn volaores." 
254. *' Nilos," a well-known river of Egypt 

257. " Ismarus," a town and mountain ot Thraoe: benoe 
*' Ismarius/' Tbracian, Hebms and Strymon were riyers 
in the same oonntry. 

258. ^ Hesperios amnes," tbe streams of the west. Hes- 
perian was a name giyen by the Greeks to Italy, as it lay 
to the westward. Spain was also styled by them Hesperia, 
to which the Latins added the adjeotiTe ** Magna" for the 
sake of distinction. Bnt the poets used the name for any 
western country. " Rhenus, " the Bhine (from ^im, tojhw), 
rises in Swisserland, flows northward, and falls into the 
German Ocean. Tbe Rhone rises ako in St. Gothard, in 
Swisserland ; flows southward, and falls into the Gulf of 
Lyons. The Rhone (Rhodanus) may have been so called 
from ^i«; or rud, "the red stream." "Padus," the Po, 
was also called Eridanus and Bodincus. It flows througb 
tbe north of Italy, eastward, into the Adriatic 

259. ** Thy brinque cui promissa fuit potentia remm/' and 
the Tiber, to which was promised the aoyereignty of the 
world:— alludinff to Rome. 

260. <* Dissiht,*' gapes— is parched into fissures. *< Tar- 
tara,*' the infernal regions. 

264. The Cydades, in tbe Egean Sea, surrounded Delos, 
in a somewhat circular manner ; hence tbe name (mm\H, a 
cireUy. 

267. " Resupina summo proftmdo," on their back on tho 
surfiBtce of the deep. 

275. ^'Arida sustulit onmiferos yultus, oollo tonus," 
burnt up, lifted her all-productiye countenance, as far as 
the neck. 

278. " Et fuit infra qnam solet esse,'* and retired below 
the place where she is wont to be. ** Infra** has bere a 
comparative sense— therefore foUowed 1^ '* quaoL*' — " Siccft 
voce," with husky voice. 

279. ^ O, (ob) quid tua fulmina oesaant," oh, why do thy 
lightnings linger? 
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280. *<Lieeai (mihi) peritars Tiribus ignis*" ki me, if 
I most periih, bj the Tiolenoe of ^re. 

282. '* In h»e ipaa Terte," to utter even these words. 

283. ^Yapor preaent on^" the raponr had oppressed 
her ntteranoei 

285. '* ReferBDe hos froetos mihi," is this the reward 
yoaieiidcrme? 

290. '< Fae," grant, adndt» sappose. 

291. ** Quid frater meruit/' why has thy brother (Nep- 
tune) deienred this ?-^.tf . what has Meptone done to merit 
this? 

293. '< Gratia fratris nee mea (gratia),'' regard neither 
tor thy brother nor for me. 

294. " At^" jet» at least 

296. *• En Athtf ipse laborat/' see Atlas himself (itselQ 
is in dancer ; AtUu, a mountain of Mauritania, was said to 
be so high as to support the arch of heaven, though Homer 
represents pilUmi between Atlas and the sky. Atlas, kiog 
of Mauritania, was changed by Perseus into the mountain 
bearing his name. 

297. ^ Caudentem axem," the glowing heayens. 

300. " Gonsule summse rerum," consult the safety of the 
uniTene. 

303. "Retolitque suum os in so antraque propiora 
manibus," and drew baek her face within herself and the 
caverns nearer the shades bcdow. 

^ 306. ^ Arduus petit summam areem," mounts aloft to the 
highest pinnacle (eminence) of heaven. 

308. " Undo movet tonitms, jaotatque vibrata fulmina," 
whence he hurls his thunders, and darts his brandished 
lightnings: **jactat vibrata,** the same as '*vibrat Jao- 
tatque." 

311. ** Misit libratum fnlmen ab deztra aure,' ' discharged 
the poised bolt from his right ear; or, discharged a £>lt 
swung, Ao, 

312. " Expulitque pariter anim&Que rotisque, ' ' and berefl 
him, at the same instant, of life and the chariot ; or, to use 
a zeugma^ deprived him of life^ and hurled him from the 
chariot. 

313. "Compesenit ignes ssevis ignibus," quenched the 
conflagration by h& own dread lightnings. 
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315. " Relinqattnt abrapta lora,'* free themselyeB from 
tbe broken hameas. 

317. *' In hao parte radii fractamm rotarum/' in anotber 
place the spokes of the broken wheels. "Radios,'' (from 
^Cd«r. a roOf ) si^ifies first, a rod ; secondly, a pieee of wood, 
a wand ; tbirdlyi a radius in mathematics ; then figuratiyely, 
the spoke of a wheel, a ray ; (since the sun*s beams are like 
the radius, from the centre to the oironmference.) 

318. "Vestigia laceri cnrrus," the fragments of the shat- 
tered chariot. 

319. "Flammft popolante mtilos capillos," while the 
flames oonsumed hia yellow hair. 

322. "Patuit Yideri oeddisse," may seem to^have fidlen. 

323. " Orbe diveno a patrift," in a part of the world fiir 
distant from his natiye land. 



FABLE II. 
Thx Sisters of Phaxthoh. 

Thb death of Pha^thon occasions deep ffrief to his father, 
and no less to Glvmene, who, with her daughters, goes in 
search of his dead body : this they fonnd on the banks of 
the Po, where, on aooonnt of their exoessiye grie( the 
daughters were ohanffed into popUun, which continue to 
distU amber instead of tears, 

1. "Naldee Hesperiae," the Naiades of Italy; by name 
rhaethusa^ Lampetie^ and Phoebe. Phaethusa and Phoebe ; 
words deriyed £rom faM», to diine ; — Lampetie, from x»/tMr«, 
to shine. 

2. " Signantque sazum hoc carmine/' and mark the 
stone with this yerse ; inscribe this epitaph on his tomb, 

4. "Magnis ausis," in a noble attempt. Obserye the 
use of the plural. 

6. "(Homines) femntunum diem isse sine sole," they 
say that an entire day passed without sunlight. May not 
this fabulous tndition luiye originated in the phenomenon 
recorded in Scripture — which occurred in the days of Joshua 
when "the sun stood ftUl," and "the moon oyer the yalley 
of Ajalon, forawholeday?" . 
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11. " Et, Umiata (qaoad) ainos, peroentnit iotmn orbem,** 
and beating her bosom, trayened the whole earth. 

14. "Nomen lectnm in marmore," the name 8be read on 
the marble slab. 

15. <*Fo7it aperto peotore," warmed it with her naked 
bosom. 

16. '* Heliades," daughters of Apollo and sisten of 
PhaSihon. As mentioned aboye, they were three in namber. 
Their name Heliades is a patronymic frmn «iAi«r, the sun, 
synonymoos with PhoBbas . The phrase '* erosts Heliadam,** 
nsed hy Juyenal, and signifying amber eups, has reference 
to the story of the popbus (into which the Heliades were 
changed) shedding amber. 

17. " Inania mnnera," an unayailing tribate. 

20. '^Lona implSrat orbem quater comibns jnnotis," 
the moon had four times completed her disc, 1^ joming her 
horns. 

21. " Usos fecerat morem," custom had rendered it a habit. 
26, *' Retenta est snbitft radice/' was detained by a root 

suddenly growing (from her feet). 

80. ** Perque gradus," and by degrees. 

81. " Tantum era yocantia matrem ezstabant,** and only 
thdr mouthsy as they called upon their mother, were 
uncoyered. 

82. "Nisi eat hue et illuo quo impetus trahat," but go 
hither and thither, whereyer her fancy impels her. 

99. Jun^t oscula," Join her lips wtMt^^trs. '^Osculum," 
(dim :) a lip or a kiss. 

84. ** Tentat ayeUere corpora truncis/' she tries to tear 
their bodies from the trunks of the trees. 

40. " Electraque stillata de noyis ramis rigescunt sole^** 
and amber exuding from the newly formed boughs, hardens 
in the sun. " Eiectrum," amber, also a mixture of gold and 
tUver, whereof four parts were of gold and one of silyer, is 
from «iAi»f«Ci ^ 9vn, this again is a deriyatiye of 4i3uh, The 
Instre of amber aoooonts for its deriyation from this root 
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FABLE III. 

Otcnus. 

Ctonus, king of Lignria, and friend of Pha^thon, bay« 
ing witnessed the lamentable fall of the yooth from the 
Bun-cbariot, was so much affected that on account of his 
inconsolable grief, he waa metamorphosed into a swan. 

I. **Cyona8 Stheneleia proles adfiiit huic monstro," 
OycnnSy the son of Sthenelos was present at this trans- 
formation. Orid — or the tradition that he versifies — is 
chargeable with a strange inconsistency, in making Cycnus 
prince of northern Italy — in so early an age — a kinsman 
of an Ethiopian queen. Cycnus («»»»«( a swan) ; Sthenelus 
(rfftvaf, power, yigour) indicating the energy or power of the 
fabulous kin^. 

8. *'Propior fuit mente/' was more nearly allied in 
affection. 

6. " Silvam anotam sororibus," the wood increased by the 
sisters of Phaethon (who had been changed into poplars). 

7- " Vox ylro tenuata est/' the man's voice became shrill. 

8. '^Ganseque ^lums dissimulant capiUos,*' white 
plumage conceals his hair. 

9. '* Junotura ligat rubentes digitos," a membrane unites 
his reddening toes. 

10. "Rostrum sine acumine tenet os," a bill without 
point occupies the place of his mouth. 

II. ''Nee credit se coeloque jovique," nor trusts himself 
either to the heaven or the air. Jupiter presided over the 
atmosphere : hence used for the atmosphere itself. Horace 
has **sub frigido jove/' beneath the cold sky. 

12. *'Ut memor i^is injust^ missi ab illo," as he re- 
membered the lightning unjostiy hurled (at PhaSthon) by 
him. 

1 4. *' Elegit flamina, contraria flammis, qus colat," chose 
streams (water) — ^the opposite of fire — to inhabit. 

16, *' Ipse ezpers sui decoris," himself destitute of his 
beauty. 

16. '*Defecitorbem/' is eclipsed; lit. deserts his orb. 
" Labores solis," is the common phrase for an eclipse. 

19. ** Neeatqne offioium mundo/' and refuses ms servioea 
to the world. 
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20. "Mea sors fait satis irrequieta ab principiis »vi/' 
my lot has been restless enough from the commencement of 
time. 

21. *' Pigetqne me labomm actoram mihi," &o., and I 
am wearied of the toils undergone by me, &o. 

22. '* QttUibet alter agat^** let any one else who chooses 
drire. 

24. <* (Jupiter) ipse agat," let Jupiter himself drive, 
(compare 1. 62.) 

25. " Aliquando ponat fulmina orbatura patres," he may, 
for a time, lay aside his bolts destined to bereaye fathers of 
their children. 

29. " Neve (et at non) relit^" not to determine. 
81. **Regaliter addit minas precibns,'* imperioasly (as 
a monarch) adds threats to his entreaties. 

33. << Saeyit," yents his faiy. 

34. " Objectatque natum, et imputat illis," upbraids them 
with the death of his son, and lays it to their charge. The 
whole scene 19, after all, Tory undignified for the court of 
heavcD. 



BOOK IIL 

FABLE I. 

Cadmus. 

After the rape of Europa by Jupiter, Agenor commanded 
his son Cadmus to go in searoh of his sister. If uDsuooessfnl 
he was neyer to return to Phoenicia. After fruitless inquiries 
and labours Cadmus consulted the Delphic oracle, by which 
he was directed to mark the spot where he should see a 
heifer lie down, and build a city there ; calling the country 
Bceotia. As his companions were bringing water from the 
fountain of Mars they were deyoured by a dragon whom 
Cadmus slew ; and whose teeth when sown sprang up into 
armed men. Quarrelling among themselyes these " earth 
bom " warriors were slam with the exception of five who 
assisted the Phoenician prince in erecting the city Thebes. 
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• 1 . " lamque dens imagine fallacis tanri positft/' and now 
the god (Jupiter) having laid aside the form of the deoeitfol 
bull 

2. **Tenebat Diotsea rara," had reached the fields of 
Diote (in Crete) — hence Dietseus means *' Cretan/' 

8. *' Qaum pater (Agenor) ignarus, (Enropse raptsd) 
imperat Cadmo, perquirere earn raptam/' when the father 
Agenor (ignorant of the fact of Enropa beine carried off), 
commands Cadmus to search for her who had been carried 
off. 

6. '' Pius et sceleratus eodem faotoi" being both affec- 
tionate and unnaturally severe by the same act ; ie, affeo* 
tionate towards Europa ; severe towards Cadmus. 

7. " Fnrta Jovis/' the intrigues of Jupiter. 

8. " Agenorides " — Cadmus the son of Agenor. 
10. '* In solis arvis/' in the lonely fields. 

12. " Hftc dace carpe vias, " with her to guide you proceed 
on your way. 

13. " Fac (ut) oondas moenia, vocato^ue ilia Beotia," see 
that ^on build a city and call it Bceotia, (from /9«/r, an ox 
or heifer). Another derivation of the name is from ThbbAi 
the capital, which in the Syrian, signifies an o» : hence the 
capital would give rise to the name of the country, being 
tramdated into Greek. 

17. " Subsequitnr, legitque vestigia presso gradu," 
follows close after, and tracks her steps with leisure^ pace, 
(or, with his foot planted in the tracks made by her). 

19. '* Vada Cephisi arvaque Panopes/' the fords of the 
Cephisus and the fields of Panope. The Cephisus rises 
near Lilea, flows on the north side of Parnassus ; and 
traversing Phocis, enters Bceotia^ fiidling into lake Copaito. 
Panope was a town of Phocis. 

21. " Impulit auras mugitibas/' she made the air rever- 
berate with her lowings. Perhaps this is borrowed from the 
Philistines sending the ark of Israel from their land, drawn 
by a cow that had never been suljected to the yoke. 

24. **Figitque oscula peregrine terrss," and imprints 
kisses on the foreign soil ; such was the custom. 

26. '* Faoturus erat sacra," he was going to offer sacrifice 
(lit. perform sacred rites). 

28. ''ViolatanuUftseonri," not profaned by any axe. It 
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was deemed sacrileffe to out down trees in a wood consecrated 
to a deity. Now this wood being sacred to Mara, had had 
no trees cut down in it. 

30. ''Effioiens hamilem arcam oompagibos lapidom," 
forming a low arch by the junction of rocks. 

31. " Foeonndas uberibos aqnis/' aboanding with plenti- 
ful waters. 

32. ** Prsesignls oristis et auro," adorned with a golden 
crest. 

83. <* Omne corpus tumet veneno," the whole of its body 
is puffed out with yenom. This is a mistaken idea ; as tho 
poison is contained only in the upper jaw. 

35. **Quem Incum postquam (yiri) profecti de Syrift 
gente tetigere in&usto gradu,*' after the men who had come 
from the Tynan nation, (Cadmus and his companions) had 
entered this grove with ill-fated step. 

39. **Urn» effluzere manibus," the urns slipped from 
their hands. 

41. '* Ille torquet s^uamosos orbes volubllibus nexibns," 
he wreathes his scaly rings in rolling plaits. 

44. ''Est tanto oorpore quanto — si spectes totum — ille 
terpens est qui separat geminas arctos," and is of as great a 
size — ^if yon yiew him as a whole — as that serpent which 
separates the two bears. The constellation ** serpens " wa$ 
between Ursa Mai or and Ursa Minor, near the north pole. 

48. *' Occupat^' falls upon, attacks. 

49. <<Necat hos fnnestft tabe veneni afflati/* he kills 
others (a third party) with the deadly liquid of his poisoi^ 
breathed upon them. 

52. '* Vestigatque yiros,** and goes in search of his fol- 
lowers. 

54. ^'Animusque pnestantior omni telo," and courage 
superior to any weapon. 

69. " Aut comes/' or a sharer in your fate. 

60. " Sustulit molarem/' he raised a huge stone. " Mo- 
laris " is a stone as large as a millstone — ^not the millstone 
itself; for the land was as yet uninhabited. ** Magnum," 
great as it was. 

63. **Defenso8Bquamis modo 'oriose," protected by its 
scales as by (after the manner) of a coat of maiL 

64. RepuUt yalidoB ictus," resisted the fearful stroke. 
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66. '* Qaod oonstitit fixum medio curvamine leniee gpinse,** 
which stack, fixed in the middle joint of his yielding spine. 

70. *' Ubi, mult& vi labefecit in omnem partem/' when 
with his full strength, he had loosened it by twisting it in 
every direction. 

73. " Becens plaga,'* this newly iDflioted wound. 

Yd. "Terraque rasa sqnamis sonat," and the earth, 
scraped with his scales, sounds. 

76. Stygio ore," from his infernal mouth; %.e. from his 
mouth throwing out pestilential yapours as the marshes of 
Styx. 

77. Ipse, modo, cingitur spiris facientibus immensum 
orbem/' at one time he is rolled up in coils, making im- 
mense rings. 

78. '*Ex8tat, rectior longa trabe/' he unfolds himself 
straighter than a long beam. 

80. **Protarbat obstantes silvas," bean down the op- 
posing woods. 

81. *' Spolioque leonis sustinet incunus," and with the 
lion's skin sustains the shock. 

82. ** Retardat instantia ora, ** he thrusts back his month 
as it advanoes. 

86. ** Tinxerat Tirides herbas aspergine," had dyed the 
green grass with dripping venom. 

89. ** Arcebatque plagam sedere oedendo," and prevented 
the blow from sinking deep, by giving way. 

91. '* Dum quercus obstitit (el) eunti retro," till an oak 
stopped him as he retreated. 

94. " Sua robora flagellars parte imse candie,*' that its 
trunk was lashed by the extremity of its talL 

98. *' £t tu spectabere serpens," you too shall be seen in 
form of a dragon. As the monster was sacred to Mars, that 
god utters the threat. He would have killed Cadmus had 
not Jupiter interposed. 

102. ''Supponere mot» terrse," to place beneath the 
ground turned up; t.e. to turn up and phioe under the 
ground. 

103. " Incrementa futuri populi,*' the seeds of a people 
about to spring up, or, *' which would grow into men." 
Hence the Thebans were called Anguigenae, serpent sprung, 

l2 
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105. <* MortaliA Bemina/' seed from which men should 
spring:. 

107. ^ Acies hastae/* the point of a spear. 

108. " Tegnima capitum nutantia picto oono/* the coyer* 
ings of heads nodding with painted crest. *' Crista" was 
properly the crest and "conns" the knob that contained 
the plnme. 

110.*' Clypeata seges Tiroram," a crop of men armed with 
shields. Scutum, a large quadrilateral shield four feet 
long and two and a half broad, coyered with hide, and bound 
with iron. Clypeus was round and made of brass. Parmay 
a small round shield used by the light infantry and cavalry. 

111. '* Aulsea tolluntur festis theatris," the curtains aro 
raised in the joyf\il theatres. It was the custom among the 
Romans to drop the curtain at the commencement of the 
play and raise it at the conclusion ; hence " aulsea pre- 
mere," (to drop the curtain) meant that the play had begun. 
Aulsea toUere, (to ruse, &c.) that it was finished. As the 
curtain was painted with figures, when it was unrolled from 
beneath the stage, upwards, the appropriateness of the simile 
will be eyident. 

113. *' Totaque edncta placido, tenoro patent,** and the 
whole drawn out in gradual continuation appear. 

117. " Nee Insere te," nor inyoWe yourself. 

123. ** Subitique fratres cadunt per mutua ynlneia suo 
marte,'* and the brothers suddenly created, fall by mutual 
wounds in a strife originated by themselyes. 

1 24. " Juyentus sortita spatium brovis vitae," the youthi 
who had obtained the span of a brief existence. 

126. ** Echion," the serpent sprung, (from tz't* a scrpenf) 
was the father of Pentheus. 

127. " Tritonis or Tritonia^" was a title of Minerra either 
from her haying sprung from the head of Jupiter, (Tfir«.) 
being the Grotan word for a " head," or because she was 
first seen by mankind at the lake Tritonis near the lesser 
Syrtis in Northern Africa. 

128. ** Fidem fraternie pads," a pledge of concord with 
his brothers 

129. ''Sidoniushospes," the Sidonian stranger. Cadmus 
was from Phoenicia^ one of the oldest dties of which was 
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Sidon or Zidon, (perhaps from a Heb. word tsid, aig. fishing 
or abundant prey). 

130. *' Phoebe'is sortibas " by the oracular response de- 
livered by Phoebus at Delphi. 



BOOK IV. 

FABLE II. 

Ptbamds and Thisbb. 

Ptbamub, a Babylonian youth, falls in love with Thisbe, 
their houses bans oontignous. Eluding the yigilanoe of 
their guardians, wey meet by night to exchange yows of 
mutniS attachment at the tomb of Ninus. Thisbe having 
first arrived is ahirmed by the sight of a lioness which, in 
pursuit, tore with blood-stained jaws her veil, which bad 
fallen from her as she fled. Pyramus ooming afterwards 
to the spot and finding the bloody veil, imagined that Thisbe 
had been torn to pieces: whereupon he stabbed himself 
Thisbe wondering at bis delay, goes in search of her lover ; 
and, determined not to survive him, fails upon the same 
sword by which Pyramus is dying. 

2. "Altera pnelata puellis quas,*' dtc, the other 
(Thisbe) preferred before all the damsels which, &c. 

4. Semiramis, the daughter of the goddess Dercetis by 
an Assyrian youth. Her first husband was Menon governor 
of Nineveh, who was commanded by Ninus, the Babylonian 
monarch, to beseise Baotra. By her prudent suggestions, as 
she accompaniea her husband to the field — the city was 
taken. The monarch, bearing of her beauty and judgment, 
sent an order to Menon to bring his wife to the court as 
he had conceived a strong attachment to her. The governor 
slew himself that he might not outlive a separation from 
Semiramis whom he loved so fondly. She on her part 
willingly obeyed the roval summons, and thus became queen 
of Babylon. It is said that she prevailed upon Ninus to 
invest her with supreme power for three days, during wuich 
period she caused nim to be secretly put to death. 
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5. '* Vicinia fecit notitiam primosque gradas," the near- 
ness (close neighbonrhood), caused acquaintance and their 
first MTanoes in love. 

6. " Co'issent quoque jure tsedae," they would have been 
united too by the rite of marriage. 

8. "Mentibus ex aequo captis," with minds equally 
captivated. Observe that the whole of this line is the 
antecedent to " quod " in the former. 

0. " Omnis consoius abest," there is none aware of their 
attachment ; or, every confidant is dispensed with. 

11. *'Fis8Us erat tenui rimft quam olim duxerat,*' was 
deft by a small chink which it had got formerly. 

14. '*(yos) amantesprimi sensistis id vitiom/* dtCt yon 
lovers were the first to discover (perceive) that defect 
(blemish). 

18. *' Anhelitasqae oris captatusfuerat invicem," and the 
breath of the other's month had been inhaled by each in turn. 

20. '* Quantum erat/' what great matter would it be. 

21. ^ Vel pateres,'' that you would at least open. 

24. *' Dlversft sede," on opposite sides of the wiUl. 

25. '*Dedereque osoula, quisque (dedit) suae parti non 
pervenientia contra," and each gave to their own side of the 
wall kisses which did not reach the other side. 

82. "(Ut) relinquant daustra urbis," to leave the gates 
of the city. 

38. " Neve ^et ut non) errandum sit (ipsis) spatiantibus 
latoarvo," and that they may not miss each other while 
wandering in the open fields. 

84. **Ad bustaNini," at the tomb of Ninus. Bustnm 
(bene ustum) was the place where the dead body was burned 
and buried. Ninus was the son of Belus (Nimrod?). He 
built Nineveh. It is conjectured that he is the same who 
enlarged and beautified Babylon. Probably Semiramis 
oarriM out his improvements. 

88. *'Nox8urgit ab isdem aquis," nieht rises from the 
same waters. Nox in her chariot rose from the east when 
Phoebus sank in the west. 

40. '* Fallitque suos/' and eludes her keepers. 

48. " Lesena oblita (secundum) spumantes rietus re- 
oenti oaede boum," a lioness, having her foaming jaws be- 
smeared with the recent slaughter of oxen. 
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44. *'Depo8itura sitim/' for the purpose of quenching 
her thint. 

48. " Mnlift and&," with a copious draught. 

60. "AmictuB forte inyentos sine (Thisbe) ipsft,*' the 
garment fortunately found without Thiabe herself. 

66. " Nostra anima est nocens/' my soul is guilty. 

67. " Qui jussi (te ut) venires," who ordered you to go. 

63. ** Utque dedit/' and when he had shed Tezpended). 

64. " Haustus quoque nostri sanguinis," a draught (Uie 
stream) of my hlood too. 

66. *' Demittit in ilia ferrum," he plunges into his bowels 
the sword. 

67. *' Cmor emieat alt^," the Uood spouts up on high. 
60. ** Fistula soinditur plumbo yitiato," a pipe is burst 

from the lead being decayed (worn). 

69. '^Ejaoolator tenues aquas»" shoots forth a slender 
jet of water. 

71. " Aspergine csedis,** from being sprinkled with blood. 

73, ** Punioeo colore/' with a purple colour. Puniceus, 
from Phoenicia, the inhabitants of which were long famed 
for dyeing with purple. 

76. **Gestitque narrare,** and longs to tell. Gestio 
means properly "to express joy or any other passion by the 
movements of the body.** 

77. '* Et formam in arbore versam/* and the appearance 
(of the fruit upon) the tree changed. 

78. ** Hseret an hsBo sit»" she doubts if this be the same. 
81. *' Exhomiit instar aquoris," she shuddered like the 

sea. 
83. *' Summum stringitur/ ' its surface is lightly touched. 

83. " Sues amores," her lover. 

84. *'Percutit laoertos indignos daro plangore," she 
smites her arms undeserving of such severe blows. 

87. " Fi^ens oscula in gelidis vultibus," imprinting 
kisses on his cold face. 

90. "Attolle jacentes vultus," raise thy languishing 
countenance. 

92. ** Ill&que vis& recondidit," and when he had seen 
her he closed them again. 

94. ** Vidit ebur vacuum ense," saw the (scabbard orn&> 
mented with) ivory, without the sword. 
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96. " Est mihi msnas et in hoc anom,'* I also have a 
hand brave enough for this single act. 

100. " Hoc tamen estote rogati verbis amboram," in this, 
however, be prevailed upon by the entreaties of us both. 

103. " Ut non invideatis oomponi eodem tnmulo," that 
yon may not forbid to be buried in one tomb. 

105. " Moz es teotura corpora duorum," must soon cover 
the bodies of two. 

106. ** Tone signa caedis/' retain memorials of our death. 
112. "Quodquesuperest regis/' what remains after the 

funeral pile. Beferrins to the custom of burning tho dead 
bodies and collecting the ashes. 



FABLE X. 

The MiNTsiDis. 

Thb daughters, or grand-daughters, of Minyas refusing 
to recognise the divinity of Bacchus, and showing contempt 
for his orgies, are transformed into bats, and their work 
into ivy and vine leaves. 

1. ** Finis erat dictis," there was an end to the story. 
Alcithoe had been speaking; her sisters were Leuconoe! and 
Aristippe. 

2. *' (Jrget opus,** still ply their work. 

8. '* T^pana non apparentia," drums unseen. 

5. " Tmnulaque sera sonant," and the tinkling brass re- 
echoes. 

7. *' Vestisque pendens frondescere in faoiem hederse,** 
and the cloth hanging in the loom to put forth leaves like ivy. 

10. "Purpura accommodat fulgorem pictis uvis," the 
purple lends its beauteous hue to the tinted grapes. 

13. " Confinia dubise nootis cum luce," the confines of 
doubtful night with day ; %,e. the twilight. 

14. '* Pingues lampades," unctuous torches. 

16. '* Faluque simulacra," and the imaginary phantoms. 

18. ** Diverse locis," some in one place, others in another; 
or used, as elsewhere, for *' diversis locis." 

20. ** Indncitque brachia tenui penna," and covers their 
arms with a delicate pinion. 
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22. " Non (for nulla) pluma levavit illas," no feathered 
wing snpported them. The wing of the bat Is not covered 
with feathers. 

23. " Perlucentibus alis," with tratisparent wings. 

24. " Emittunt vocem minimam pro corpore," they utter 
a sound very weak in proportion to the size of their bodies. 

27. "Trahuntque nomen a sero vespere," and derive 
their name from the late evening. In Latin, bats are called 
Vespertiliones (evening birds); in Greek fu*T^flitf, (night 
birds.) 



FABLE XIII. 

Atlas. 

FiEBSEus, son of Jupiter and Danae, having out off the 
head of Medusa proceeds to Africa ; the drops of blood pro- 
ducing serpents as ha goes. Atlas, king of the country, 
alarmed at the remembrance of an oracle attempts to drive 
him out of his dominions : upon which Perseus turns, to- 
wards the inhospitable king, the Gorgon's head, whereby he 
is changed into a mountain. 

1. <'Sed tamen nepos (Bacchus) fuerat magna solatia 
ambobtts versse formes,*' bat ^et their grandson afiforded 
both great consolation under this change of form. Bacchus 
was the son of Jupiter by Semele the daughter of Cadmus 
and Harmonia, who had been converted into serpents. 

8. Achaia, a province in the north of the Peloponnesus. 

4. " Acrisius Abantiades," Acrisius, the son of Abas. 
Abas was king of Argos and father of Acrisius, whose 
daughter Dana3 was the mother of Perseus by Jupiter. 

6. '* Feratque arma contra Deum," and beur arms against 
the god (Bacchus.) 

7. ^ Perseus * * probably derived from " pharscha," a horse- 
man. 

1 0. " Poenitet tam violasse Deum quam, d^.," he repents^ 
as much, of having insulted the god, as, ^. 

12. " Viperei monstri," of the viperous monster: referring 
to the head of the Gorgon Medusa which had been cut off 
by Perseus. 

14. " Penderet super Libycas arenas," was hovering over 
the Libyan sand-deserts. 
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19. *' Fertor exemplo aqaosae nubia/' he is borne along 
like a watery elond 

29. ''Hie kdt Atlas lapetionides, praeBtana cunctos 
hominam ingenti centre," here lived Atlas, the son of 
lapetns, who excelled all men in stature. *' Canctoe homi- 
num," for " cnnctos homines." 

50. '' Sab hoc rese erat ultima tellos et pontus/' under 
this monarch was the most remote part of the earth and 
sea. Atlas was king of Mauritania in the north-west of 
Africa. 

31. " Qui Bubdit sequora,*' which holds its waters beneath. 

33. Nulla vicina premebant humum," no neighbouring 
states cultivated land near him, t. e, there were no states 
given tc asriculture near his kingdom. 

34. <' Virentes radiante auro," shining with radiant gold. 

35. The golden apples here alluded to may have been gold 
mines guarded' with great care. by the jealous monarch, or 
probably the story may have arisen from the fact of oranges 
and pomegranates growing there, and in the bland-groups 
lying to the west. 

38. " Mirator rerum,*' an admirer of exploits. 

42. " Natus Jove habebit huno titulum praedsB," a son of 
Jupiter shall have the honour (glory) of this prise. This 
prediction referred not to Perseus but Hercules, one of 
whose labours was to kill the dragon Ladon who guarded 
the golden fruit of the Hesperides, and cony off some of the 
fruit. 

46. ^'Ne gloria renim, qnas mentiris, absit," lest the 
glory of exploits, which yon falsely boast, be of little avail. 

49. " Cunctantem et miscentem fortia placidis dietis," aa 
he hesitates and mingles resolute with persuasive words. 

51. ''At quoniam nostra ^tia est parvi tibi," wdl then, 
since my friendship is of so little value in your eyes. 

53. " Ipseque retroversus prodidit a IsBva parte squaUentia 
era Medusa,'* and he himself, turning his face away, (lest 
he too should be turned into stone,) exposed the horrible 
features of Medusa. 

54. '* Atlas fiftotus (est) mens quantos erat," Atlas was 
converted into a mountain large in proportion to his size 
(as a man). 

55. ** Abennt/' are changed. 
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FABLE XIV. 
Perseus akd Andromeda. 

When Perseus had conquered Atlas, he went to Ethiopia, 
where Andromeda, for her mother's fault, was about to be 
devoured by a monstrous dragon. The hero slays the 
monster and marries Andromeda with the grateful consent 
of her parents Cepheus and Cassiope. 

1. ^olus, god of the winds, was the son of Jupiter by 
Aoesta, daughter of Hippotas. In the r Lipari, or) ^oliau 
isles, ^olus confined the winds, and had his residence. 

2. "Admonitor operum," who reminds man of labour. 
** Clarissimus," in its effulgence. 

3. " Pennis resumjptis ille ligat pedes ab utraque parte,** 
resuming his wings, fie (Perseus) binds his feet with them 
on both sides. 

5, ** Metis talaribus,'* by moying his winged ankles. 

7. '*Conspioit Cephela arya," comes in sight of tho 
kingdom of Cepheus: this monarch was son of Phoenix, 
and father of Andromeda. 

8. " Pendere poenas matemsB Un^use," to pay the pen- 
alty of her mother's boasting. Cassiope had boasted that 
her beauty was equal to that of the Nereids, who^ in revenge, 
prevailed upon Neptune to send a dragon to ravage Ethi- 
opia. When consulted, the oracle of Ammon declared that 
Andromeda, the king's daughter, must be bound to a rock 
and devoured in order that the monster may be appeased. 

9. Jupiter Ammon was represented by a ram, hence he 
is called " comiger." Alexander, wishing to be considered 
the son of this god, endangered his own lue and that of his 
army in traversing the Libyan desert — in an oasis of which 
stood Ammon's famous temple. 

1 1. Perseus was grandson, or great-grandson, of Abas, a 
king of Argos^famous for his genius and valour. *' Nisi 
quod levis aura moverat capiUos," had not the light breeze 
moved her tresses. 

13. ** Marmoreum opus,** a marUe statue. " InsoiuB 
Crahit ignes," though he knows not who she was, he falls in 
love with her. 

14. ** Correptus imagine eximisB formie," captivated with 
the appearance of her exquisite beauty. 

M 
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16. **OdigatL non istis catenis, sed (illis) qaibns copidi 
amantes junguntur inter se," O thou who deserrest not 
such chams as these, but those by which fond loyera are 
mutaally united. 

18. " Pande (mihi) requirenti/' disclose to me who wish 
to know. 

22. <* Quod potuit/' all she could do. 

23. *' Indicat (ei) ssBpios instant!,*' she informs him as 
he repeatedly urged her. 

27. '* Bellnaque veniens eminet immenso ponto" and a 
monster approaching had its head erected above the bound- 
less sea." The skeleton of this dragon is said to have been 
brought from Joppa to Rome. Its length was fifty feet : 
and the spinal bone six feet in oircumference. Others make 
the scene of the exploit at Tope in Phoenicia, and at a town 
of the same name in Ethiopia. 

28. " Possidet," covers, occupies. 

80. " Sed iUa justius," but the latter (the mother) with 
more reason. 

31. " DignoB tempore," suitable to the OKigency. 

36. <*Quam clausam Jupiter implevit fecundo auro," 
whom when in prison Jupiter embraced in form of an im- 
pregnating shower of eold. 

38. ** Jaetatis alls, *° with waving wings. 

40. *' Tantis dotibus," to such high recommendations. 

41. ^'Paciscor ut mea sit," I stipulate that she bo 
mina 

42. ** Legem," the conditions. 

43. ** Dotale regnum," their kingdom as a dowry. 

47. '*Tantum aberat scopulis, quantum medU ooeli 
Balearica funda potest transmittere torto plumbo," was as 
far distant from the rocky shore, as a Balearic sling can 
shoot through with a bullet discharged from it» ue. was 
about a bowshot from the shore. The Balearic Islands 
(Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica), were so called from the 
natives being very expert slingers ; from fiuxxm^ to throw, 
or sling. 

49. " TeUure repulsa pedibus," spurning the earth with 
its feet 

50. *^Abiit ardnus in nubes," mounted aloft to the 
clouds. 
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51. " Fera saeyit in umbram Yisam," the monster yents 
its fury on the shadow when seen. 

52. '* Praepes Jovis," the swift bird of Japiter ; i,e, the 
ea&rle 

53. <* Liyentia texga Phoebo/' its liyid (dusky) back to 
the SUD. 

54. <*Occupat ayersam/' he seizes it behind (by the 
back). 

55. *' Ayidos ungues," its eager talons. 

58. ' ' Missus prsBceps celeri yolatu/ ' swooping down head- 
long with rapid night. 

58. Perseus is styled Inaohides because he was of Argos, 
of whieh Inachus was the founder. 

60. *' Subdit (se) aquis," plunges into the water. 

61. <* Turba canum ciroumsona terret," a pack of hounds 
barking on eyery side affirights. 

68. *' Patent," they (his haxk, sides* and tail), are exposed. 

64. '* Tenuissima canda desinit in piscem," its tapering 
tail terminates in a fish. 

67. ''Penns grayes maduere aspergine," the wings (of 
Perseus) beiug w^t are made heayy with the spray. 

70. *' Exit aquis stantibus, operitur ab moto sequore," 
rises from the waters when becidmed, but now is coyered 
with the troubled sea. 

11, *' Prima juga," the outmost ridge. 

72. *'Per ilia repetita," through its entrails struck 
repeatedly. 

73. Clamor cum plansu, the same as Clamor et plausus. 
77. *' Pretiumque et causa laboris/' at once the reward 

and the cause of his toil. 

80. "Virgas natas subiequore," weeds that had grown 
beneath the sea. 

81. *'Imponit ora Mednssa Phorcynidos," and lays 
thereon the face of Medusa the daughter of Phoroys. Phor- 
pys king of Corsica and Sardinia, was the father of the 
Gorgons and the GrsBse (yi»t»it') so called from being grey- 
haired from their birth. The name of this monarch was 
probably deriyed from ^«t*v9, a harbour, as haying been 
famous for nayal enterprise in the Mediterranean. The 
circumstance of Neptune being his fiither seems to confirm 
this notion. His daughter Meidusa (fAtZw^nt a protectress,) 
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may represent the itringent meamireB he adopted finr pro- 
tecting his wealth or dominions by sea and Und. 

82. *' Viva bibnlft meduUft," retaining life in its spongy 
pith. 

88. " Rapnit yim monstri," imbibed the monster's poison. 

84- " Novum rigorem ramis et fronde," stiffness hitiierto 
unnsoal to its twigs and leaves. 

85. " Tentant mirabile faotnm/' test the wonderful fact. 

87. '* Iterantqne semina ex illisj aetata,** and repeatedly 
throw the seeds from them. 

88 Coral is here said to have been originally a marine 
plant soft beneath, and hard above the water. This hard- 
ness was first prodttoed by coral twigs being placed beneath 
Medusa's head ; and the sea nymphs, repeating the experi- 
ment, sowed the seeds in all parts of the ocean. It is, how- 
ever, now well known to be the production of insects. 



BOOK VII. 

FABLE I. 

Jason. 

AvTBR many adventures, Jason arrived at Golchi8» where 
he demanded the Golden Fleece. While residing at the 
court of the king, the princess Medea fell in love with the 
Argonautic hero. By her enchantments he is enabled to 
overcome the dangers necessary to be encountered in obtain- 
ing the Fleece. After this he marries Medea and returns 
to Greece. 

1. " MinysB ** was a name given to the Argonauts ; and de- 
rived from Minyas, a Thessalian prince. Others say that 
the mothers of most of the adventurers were daughters of 
Minyas ; or, because Jason was the son of Alcimede^ 
daughter of the said Thessalian prince. The ship Argo, 
in which Jason and his companions sailed, was built at 
Pagase, a port of Thessaly. 

2. ** Trahens inopem senectam," dragging on a helpless 
old age. 

3. Phineus, a son of Agenor or Neptune, was king of 
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Thraoe. ListeDing to the slanders of Idsea-^his second 
wife — ^he deprived his sons of sight ; for which cruelty the 
gods stmek liim blind, and sent the harpies to earry off, or 
pollute his food. — ** Juvenes oreati Aquilone," the youthful 
sons of Boreas. These were Calais and Zethes, who under^ 
took to drive away the foul birds. 

4. " Virgineas volucres," the virgin-faced birds : ie. the 
harpies, winged monsters who had the face of a virgin, the 
body of a vultare^ and sharp daws on their feet and finders. 

6. Phasis was a river of Colchis — a country lying luong 
the eastern coast of the Black Sea. It is a calm and gentle 
river rising in the Armenian hills, and flowing westward into 
the Euzine. Pheasants, receiving their name from it, are 
said first to have been brought into Greece by the Argonauts, 
on their return home: Phasis, perhaps from ^«», "to 
sparkle." 

7. ^etes, was king of Colchis. Phryzus was son of 
Athamas, king of Thebes, and Nephele. To avoid the 
cmel persecution of Ino his stepmother, Phryxus, with his 
sister Helle^ fled on a ram with a golden fleece provided by 
Neptune. As the ram carried them through the air, Helle 
became giddy from fear, and fell into the sea, which bears 
her name, (Uellea-pontus), while her brother continued his 
course to Colchis. There he sacrificed the ram to Man, 
and nailed up the fleece to an oak in a grove sacred to the 
same deity. Here it was guarded by bulls breathing fire, 
and a sleepless dragon. Phryzus married Chaldope, &ugh- 
ter of j^tes, by whom he was afterwards killed. 

8. *' Lex datur," conditions are prescribed. 

9. ^^iBetias," the daughter of .^etes : ».e. Medea. 

12. "Mirumque (est) nisi (si non) hoc est ouod vooatur 
amare,*' and it is strange if it be not what is called " love." 

18. '* Sanior," more rational. 

19. *'Cupido suadet aliud, mens suadet aliud," love 
suggests one thing, reason another. 

21. " Quid ureris in hospite," why art thou in love with 
a stranger? 

22. ** Condpis thaiamos alieni ort>is," desirest a husband 
from a difibrent part of the world. Thalamus is properly 
'* a bod-chamber," hence ** a couch,'' "marriage," and poeti- 
cally " a husband," or « bride." 

m2 
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24. ** Est in dis,'* rasto with the gods, is at the diqpoeal, 

26. ^ MU» laaopis non tMgat^*' would not Jason's yoath 
move. 

27. *' Ut cetera desint," though other reoommendations 
were wanting. 

29. ^ Afflabitur ore," he will be breathed apon (sconced) 
by the mouths. 

30. **Goncarret saae segeti," he mast encounter a crop 
(of enemies) sown by himsdf. This has reference to one of 
the labours : he must kill the dragon, and sow its teeth, * 
which would spring up into armed men. 

37. ''Di meliora velint," may the gods ordain better 
things. 

39. " Nesoio quis advena," an unknown stranger. 

41. " (Et) Medea relinquar poense," and I Mraea be left 
for punishment. Her father would punish her for ai^ng 
Jason in carrying off the golden fleece. 

44. " Ea gratia formte," such gracefulness of person. 

46. '^ Et ante dabit fidem," he shall first, too, pledge his 
faith to me. 

47. ** Quid (tu) tuta times? accingere : " what dost than 
dread wbrai thus secure? prepare thyself." " Aooingo*' is 
properly ''to gird" — here the force of the middle voice is 
implied in " accingere." 

48. " Debebit se^" will be indebted to thee for his preser* 
▼ation. 

49. ** Solemn! face," with the solemn nuptial toroh.** 
The Pelasgi, were an Asiatic race» rising berore the dawn 
of authentic history, and disappearing mysteriously, or 
blending with other races in almost all purts of Europe. At 
a very early period they made a settlement in Greece ; and 
with the Latin poets, their name is almost synonymous 
with ** Greeks." 

51. Medea's sister was Ghaldope; and her brother 
Absyrtns. 

54. '* Vota sororis stant mecum," my sister^s prayers are 
in my favour ; " (are In unison with mine). 

55. ** Maxlmus Deus," the most powerful of gods ; t.e. 
Cupid. 

56. '*Titalum Achiy» pubis servatn^" the honour of 
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haTing saTed the Grecian yonUu. The ArgonaatB were 
the noblest youths of Greece. 

68. " Qnomm fiuna viget hie quoqae,** whose fame is 
flourishing (is great) even here. 

60. ** .Asoniden qoem ego Telim mntasse." Jason, whom 
I would take In exchange :— for iEson, a Thessalian prince, 
waa father of Jason. 

61. " Ferar (esse) felix et oara dis/' I shall be deemed 
fortunate and dear to the gods. 

62. ** Quid quod nescio qui montes dicnntur," why say 
that mountains, I know not what^ are reported. These 
were the Gyanen or Symple^des, two small rugged islands 
at the entrance of the Euzme. They were said to float 
about and crush to pieces all the ships that passed between 
them, till the ship Ai^, under the guidance of Minerva, 
steered safely through. From that time the goddess fixed 
them for ever; and thus rendered the navigation ever 
afterwards, secure. 

63. Gharybdia, a famous whirlpool in the straits of 
Messina. 

65. Scylla was a rock on the Italian coast opposite Gha- 
lybdis which was near the shores of Sicily. Scylla was 
said to be the daughter of Phoroys, and companion of the 
Nere'ids. Of this beautiful nymph Glauens, the sea god, 
became enamoured ; and consulted the sorceress Ciroe» how 
he conld gain her fiivour. Giroe^ to gain the favour of Glau- 
cus, hersdf, poured the juice of poisonous plants into a foun- 
tain where Scylla was accustomed to bathe, upon which she 
was transformed into a monster having twelve feet, six long 
necks, a terrific head, and three rovni of dose-set teeth in 
each. The poeto also represented her as having do^ 
endreling her waist— 43icily may be derived from the Geltio 
Si-kyle^ ** the place of the strait." 

69. ^'Imj^nis spedosa nomina tu» culpao," dost thou 
give a plausible name to thy criminality ? 

71. ** Quantum nefas aggrediare^" how great a crime thou 
art meditating. 

74. Hecate is here renresented as the daughter of Perses 
the son of Phcebus. She is generally, however, regarded 
as the sister of Phcebus, and was the same as the moon ; 
the name is from <««r, '*&r,*' from shedding her light afar. 
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76. '* Ardor polfloa reeederat»" her paasion, being cheeked^ 
had abated. 

78. " Becandait toto ore,** her whxAs face was in a glow. 

80. *'Qaseqae panra latoit sub favilla indacta,** and 
what was small, when concealed under the ashes cast 
oyer it. 

82. " Amor lentus,'* her affection subsiding. 

83. '^Inarsit specie prsesentis/' burned more intensely 
from the appearance of him before her eyes. 

85. " Bla luce," on that day. 

86. " Turn denique tIso,** then for the first time seen. 

92. *' Promisit torum/* promiiBed marriage. 

93. " Serrabere nostro munere,'* thou slutlt be saved by 
my services (good olKces). 

94. '*Tu servatus date promissa," do you when saved 
fulfil your promise. 

95. " Tnformis DesB.** Hecate was called " three-formed,** 
because the moon is sometimes full, sometimes disappears, 
and at other times shows her disc but partially ; or because 
she was Diana on earth, Luna in heaven, and Proserpina 
in the infernal regions. 

96. Phoebus was the father of iESetes who was about to 
oecome Jason's fiither-in-law (futnri sooeri). 

97. '* Snos eventus,*' his own adventures. 

98. ** Cantatas herbas," the enchanted herbs. The herbs 
used in sorcery were so called (cantatas) firom the incanta- 
tions pronounced over them in preparation. Oompare the 
English word *' carminative." 

100. Aurora, the goddess of the dawn, is a name derived 
from the Hebrew signifying "rise of light,'* or, from the 
Greek mu(t§f £<», ** morning hour.** 

102. " Consistunt jugis," range themselves on the ridges 
(of Mount Caucasus, which surrounded Colchis). 

103. " Medio agmine,** in the midst of the assembly. 

105. "^ripides tauri,'* bulla with braien feet (which 
were made by Vulcan). 

106. " Camini pleni,** furnace filled (with fire). 

107. ^* Silices soluti terrena fomaoe^** limestone slacked 
in an earthen kiln. 

111. " Truces (tauri) vertere terribiles vnltus," the fierce 
bulls turned their awful looks. 
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116. ^ Tantam medicamina pocBunt^" saoh is the viFttto 
of the enchanted herbs. 

117. "Mnloet pendula palearia/' strokes their hanging 
dewlaps. 

119. ''Insnetom ferro," nnaccaBtomed to the plough- 
share. Being sacred to Mars it could not be ploughed. 

120. ** Implenty" fill his ears, or, fill the air ; it may 
also be translated ** encourage;" as, " Impleo ** is ocoasion- 
ally synonymous with " hortor," in the poets. 

122. ** Vipereos dentes," the dragon's teeth. These were 
some of the teeth of the dragon slain by Cadmus before he 
built Thebes; Mars and Mineira haying sent them in a 
present to ^etes. 

123. If <* prsetinota " is joined with « humus " it will 
signify impregnated ; if with **semina/' steeped. 

127. ^'uomponitur per sues numeros," is completed in 
all its members (parts). 

129. " Imago hominis effecta est," the form of a man was 
matured. 

130. *' Concutit anna edita simul," brandishes arms pro- 
duced at the same time with himself. 

131. " Ubi Pelasgi yiderunt quos parantes, dec.,*' when 
the Greeks saw them preparing, dec 

132. Hsemonia was an ancient name of Thessaly, of 
which Jason was a native. 

133. " Demisere Tultumque animumque^" they lowered 
both theur countenances and courage. 

138. " Canit auziliare carmen," she repeats an auxiliary 
charm. 

140. " Convertit Martem depulsum a se, in ipsos," he 
turns the conflict — ayerted from himself— against them- 
selycs. Imagining the stone thrown by some of themselyes, 
they fell upon eacn other. 

146. " Reyerentia famse tenuit te ne faceres,** a regard 
for your character restrained you from doing so. 

147. ** Tacito afiectu," with silent (unespressed) affection. 

149. " Superest sopire peryigilem draconem/' it remains 
to luU to sleep the eyer-watchful dragon. 

150. " AuresB (two syllables) arborise" of the tree on 
which was suspended the Golden Fleece. 

152. *' Gramine Letbsei succi," with herbs of Lethean 
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juice.^ Lethe was a riyer in the infernal regions, the waters 
of which produced obliyion of the past in the sonls of the 
dead : it is derived frozii a^/u«/, *' to forget :" hence idso 
the Latin 'Methum/* death. 

155. "Somnns advenit in ocnlos ignotoB," sleep came 
npon eyes before strangers to it. 

158. "lolciacos portas," the harbonr of lolcos: which 
was a seaport of Thessaly, where Jason was bom. 



As the term **Achiyi" is frequently applied to the 
Greekst it may be remarked, that the word seems to be 
deriyed from the Hebrew or Phoenician *' Chiya," signify- 
ing a serpent The epithet, from whateyer cause, seems to 
have been applied onginally to the Phoenician settlers in 
Greece; and afterWar£i to the Greeks among whom they 
settled. At all events, from the Greek propensity to play 
upon words, we can trace from this the mythic story of 
Cfadmus being changed into a dragon. (See Book lY., 
Fable XIU., Une 3.) 
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